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Tue following Lessons have been prepared with a view to 
introduce the pupil to connected composition at an early 
period. The introductory lessons, consisting of single sen- 
tences, are sufficient. it is believed, to bring him to an ac- 
quaintance with the elementary forms of language, or with 
such, at least, as are necessary to commence instruction in con- 
nected composition, in the form of simple descriptions, stories, 
&ec. These introductory lessons of single sentences embrace 
the use of the article, noun, adjective, verb and adverb,—the 
verb to be, some of the auxiliary verbs, the indicative, imper- 
ative, potential and infinitive moods,—the present, imper- 
fect, perfect and future tenses,—the active and __ passive 
voices, and the personal and relative pronouns. Some other 
elementary grammatical inflections and constructions have 


*This article is the Preface to an unpublished work,—being “Primary Lessons 
for the Deaf and Dumb,’—which has been providentially delayed. The ideas, in 
some parts, will be familiar to tnose who have read my former articles in the ANNALS; 
but the new matter, it is hoped, will make it, as a whole, not inappropriate, and be a 
sufficient apology for that which is old. 
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been introduced in the progress of the subsequent lessons. 
They are as well or better taught in this miscellaneous way 
than ina more formal manner. In the illustrative examples 
preceding each lesson they will repeatedly present themselves, 
until the pupil is brought to be familiar with many of them. 
New idioms, constructions and words, are thus conveniently 
brought to the knowledge and use of the pupil; and he is 
made easily and pleasantly to progress, without scarcely a 
percepticn of the difficulties of the road along which he is ad- 
vancing. 

Connected lessons, it has been observed, are earlier than 
usual introduced. 

An objection to their early use is removed by the illustra- 
tive examples preceding each lesson, in which, as just 
remarked, the instruction of the pupil in grammatical con- 
structions, in idiomatic forms, and in every elenientary prin- 
ciple and difficulty, is continued throughout. Instruction in 
these, and in the use of difficult single words, is thus combined 
with the use of connected composition, in proper proportions ; 


and the pupil is led early to acquire the ability, not only to 
express himself in single sentences, but to connect his ideas 
in successive sentences in the form of a letter, description, or 


other composition. 
It is intended that the pupil should be required, from the 


beginning, to attempt original composition, not only upon 
the single words, constructions and idioms; but also in imi- 
tation of the descriptions, stories and letters. Every step: of 
his progress is thus breught into practical use, and he learns 
not only to understand, but to use the language taught ; and, 
above all, he is made to think,—his hitherto dormant taculties 
are aroused into exercise and life. 

The illustrations preceding the lessons have another effect 
of the highest importance. They make it practicable,— 
easy,—to teach every lesson without the use of colloquial 
signs, by signs following the order of the words only. These 
illustrations have, for the most part, removed every difficulty 
from the lesson, and have so prepared the pupil that he may 
understand much of it without any signing whatever. 
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The instruction of deaf-mutes is, or ought to be, based on 
scientific prin&ples. The author is compelled to say that in his 
initiatory instruction in the profession he could recognize 
no science whatever,—no principle of philosophy to guide 
his footsteps through a labyrinth of vast extent. He seemed 
to encounter an immense mass of crude matter without order, 
to be mastered only by long experience. Indeed, the instrue- 
tion of deaf-mutes seemed a mere art, to be acquired like 
carpentering, shoe-making, or any other manual employment, by 
years of apprenticeship. 

The principle of the analysis of words and the generaliza- 
tion of signs, which I have elsewhere more fully explained, 
reduces this chaotic mass to order and simplicity. Most words 
are general. After a beginner in the profession of instructing 
deaf-mutes has acquired a tolerable knowledge and a_ facile 
use of colloquial signs, he has here a principle which will guide 
him in the explanation of the most difficult words. In illustra- 
tion, take the word animal. A mere analysis of the word is 
not sufficient,—the pupil does not obtain by it the general 
idea conveyed by the word. He must have not only an 
analysis and enumeration of the individuals or species, but 
also a general significant sign for that common quality or 
property belonging to all. This, in general, it is easy enough 
to give; but, after a full and careful analysis, even an arbitrary 
or conventtnal general sign would be better than none ; 
in the few instances where it is difficult to obtain a_ significant 
one, the analysis and use would give it significancy. This 
principle guides in the teaching of all general words, 
whether nouns, adjectives or verbs,—which constitute the 
‘bulk of the language. In the invention and formation 
of general signs, different teachers will make them some- 
what differently; but, like the colloquial signs of the 
deaf and dumb, they will have all their foundation in 
nature, if they are good. A young teacher ought diligently 
to learn those which have been formed by his predeces- 
sors,—but in the principle above evolved he has a guide to 
lead him to improve generalizations and methods. 

The first and most important quality of good signing is 
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perspicuity. Signs should be made slowly and distinctly. 
Avoid rapidity and confusions A few minof rules and prin- 
ciples may be here set down, which, to young instructors, if 
they find themselves in the same darkness and distress at 
the beginning in which the author: was involved, may be 


useful. 
1. When a general word embraces actions or qualities so 


difierent in manner or character that no general sign will 
significantly include and represent them, select the sign for 
one of the most prominent modes of the action, or one of the 
most prominent qualities represented by the general word, 
and constitute that the general sign for the general word. 
For instance there are many ways of killing ; no general sign can 
comprehend all of these; we therefore select stabbing, and use 
the sign for that mode of killing, in connection with the sign 
for death, as the general sign for the word kill. 

2. When no general sign can be obtained which is entirely 
satisfactory, in a few instances the first etter of the word may be 
used in connection with such general signs as you may be able 
to make, and will aid in giving distinctness and perspicuity to 
the idea,—as ¢ for color and w for weather. 

3. Follow the etymology, or primary meaning, in instituting 
a general sign,—e. g., in the word investigate, the sign should be 
founded upon the vestigium,—tracing out the tracks. ‘To the 
primary or etymological ideas add explanatory signs according 
to the modification of meaning they have received. The ety- 
ology or primary sense serves as a foundation for the general 
sign, and gives it unity, which, however, admits of necessary 
modifications. When the present use of a word has entirely de- 
parted from its etymological senses, its etymology should be 
dropped. 

4. Teach with a word its derivative: as, with «admire, 
“admiration,” “admirable,” “admirably.” Or, it the deriy- 
ative occur first, teach the primitive and other derivatives. 
Teach with a word also its opposites in meaning, as with 
able, unable; with ability, inability. Several words may 
thus be associated together, and their sense and use as 
easily remembered as one would be,—perhaps better. This 
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mode will also aid in distinguishing the nature and form of 
the parts of speech. Ifa word has more than one meaning, 
teach also, at the same time, if convenient, the others, and 
always afterwards enumerate carefully the different significa- 
tions, whenever the word again occurs. This will prevent the 
pupil from being confounded with the different senses of 
words. He will gradually acquire a perspicuous knowledge of 
the several meanings. Ifthe word has synonyms known to 
the pupil, enumerate them every time it occurs: here the asso- 
ciation will be of great service, in connecting, in the memory, 
several words of the same general meaning. When synonyms 
are severally taught, the distinctions in meaning and use 
should, in general, be carefully pointed out. With the active, 
teach the passive voice of a verb, or require the pupil to turn it 
into the passive voice. 

5. Every senténce taught, should, as far as practicable, be 
made the vehicle of some useful information, some truth, fact, 
event, or principle in religion, science, philosophy, or history, 
adapted, of course, to the progress of the pupil. 

6. Select a pupil to represent every person introduced in a 
narrative or story. This gives to it life and perspicuity. Give 
him the name of the person represented, and use his sign-name 
interchangeably with the name of the represented person. If 
a country, city, or place is spoken of, it will assist, in making — 
frequent reference to it, to represent it by a diagram on the 
floor or blackboard. 

7. Abstract ideas or subjects must be represented by some- 
thing concrete or visible,—complicated and unknown subjects 
must be presented by simple examples or illustrations,—ad- 
vancing slowly, every step being fully understood,—until 
the subject, in its height or depth, is reached and compre- 
hended. 

8. The first illustrative examples should be simple, and 
drawn from things and facts with which the pupil is famil- 
iar. Let the examples advance, step by step, until the uses 
of the word in its widest, highest and figurative senses are at- 
tained. 

9. When a wora is used in several meanings, yet closely 
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allied, being slight modifications only of the primary mean- 
ing, begin with the primary, and let the examples gradually 
slide into the modified uses. 

10. When a word has several allied, but distinct or modi- 
fied, meanings or uses connected with the original use or 
etymology of the word, which can not, however, be embraced 
under one general “methodical” sign, begin with the primary 
or principal meaning, and modify, more or less, the general 
sign to correspond significantly with the subsequent uses. 
Take, for example, the word romantic. No general sign can 
comprehend all the uses of this word,—its meaning seems at 
first almost intangible,—difficult to be seized by the mind, and 
presented in the sign-language intelligibly tothe mute. But 
by going back to its primary signification, and advancing step 
by step in its modified applications, you may, by apt illustra- 
tive examples of each, make the pupil at length comprehend 
the original meaning and perceive its connection with all its 
modifications.* 

11. Wher the idioms of written language disagree with 
those of the sign-language, the latter must prevail, and be 
followed: that is, the whole phrase must be explained as one 
word, or in its idiomatic sense. When two or more words 
have a compound sense, they must be regarded and taught as 
one word. 

12. Carefully point out the antecedents of every pronoun ; 
this becomes still more important where, in the same para- 
graph, the same pronoun, he, she, they, &c., refers to ditlerent 
antecedents. Without great care, the pupil will become con- 
founded. 

13. Supply all elliptical words in every sentence. This 
refers to words preceding ‘and understood afterwards. But 
there is another kind of ellipsis still more important to be 
noticed, where a word includes in its meaning, by implication, 
ideas which it does not primarily and properly express. 
These implied words should be supplied : as, for example, in in 


* The 3rd, 9th and 10th rules ‘relate to the same subject, presented under some- 


what different aspects. They might, perhaps, all have been presented under one 


head. 
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the Bible, “the fear of the Lord” often implies or includes 
aflection or love, which should be supplied. “ The nation 
to whom they shall bein bondage I will judge, saith God ;” 
that is, “judge” and punish. By supplying the elliptical 
words, the pupil will gradually learn to perceive where they are 
understood or implied. 

14. Define new words, in the first place, by words already 
known, but point: out additionally, by signs, the difference 
between the synonyms, or the word and its definition. With 
pupils in the early stages, pointing out the distinction is not 
necessary. 

15. When there are numerous synonyms, or words nearly 
allied in meaning and use, the radical sign for which is the 
same,—to bring out the distinetion between them all, more 
reliance is to be placed upon apt illustrative examples of 
the use of each word, than upon a distinctive general or 
“methodical” sign. For example, in such allied words as 
speak, teil, say, observe, remark, utter, and express. For most 
of them, some distinction or modification of the general 
and radical sign may and ought to be made, founded upon 
the distinctive meaning or etymology of the words: but our 
chief dependence for a perception and correct use of each is 
upon numerous examples. 

16. Never take it for granted that your class, or, at least, 
all of them, understand any thing till you have ascertained it 
by examination; repeat over and enforce the same instrue- 
tion by examples, especially in relation to grammatical rules 
and the laws of construction, with unwearied perseverance, 
and keep your class awake and vigilant by frequent exam- 
inations and inquiries. After the, recital of a lesson which 
has been taught and memorized, both or either, see by exam- 
inations if the class can sign all the new and difficult words. 
The knowledge that they must go through such a daily 
ordeal is the only thing that can secure the close attention of 
some pupils. 

17. Before attempting to teach a word, get, yourself, a 
clear, distinct and full idea of its meaning or meanings. 
There is then but little difficulty in communicating the 
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meaning and use to the pupil by appropriate analytical signs, 
a general “ methodical ” sign, and by illustrative examples. 

18. After all the aid to be obtained from others, the young 
instructor must yet learn to depend largely upon himself,— 
upon his own investigation and thought and mode of sign- 
ing,—let him, by all means, be not a mere imitator,—not 
fall into the use of mechanical, insignificant signs. If the 
above rules and principles shall be of any assistance in guiding 
his labors, it will gratify the writer, who so keenly remembers 
his own want of such aid. 

Allusion has been made to the disuse of colloquial signs 
as an instrument of instruction. This is a matter of the 
very highest importance. Educated mutes, as is generally 
admitted, continue to think, for the most part, in signs. The 
colloquial, or natural, order of sign-language, is different from, 
and opposite to, that of the English language. Their natural 
pantomine is also destitute of connective particles, and of 
grammatical inflections,—concord and government. When 
reduced to writing, therefore, in its natural order and charac- 
ter, it is scarcely intelligible, presenting an arrangement 
altogether novel, and apparently in utter confusion. The 
pantomime of deaf mutes, while, in skillful hands, a perspic- 
uous and powerful instrument for the communciation of 
facts and ideas, when used as an instrument of instruction 
in written language, creates a great obstruction to their acqui- 
sition of its use. Unless, therefore, in case of absolute 
necessity for a clear and perfect communciation of ideas, it 
should not be employed when the principal object of instruc- 
tion is the forms and use of written language. The lessons 
in this book, as has been remarked, may, with few excep- 
tions, be taught by signs following the order of the words. 
Commencing with the first combination of words,—‘ A black 
dog,”—let these two words be first separately taught, and 
then their combination communciated by dactylology only, 
and then by signs in the order of the words, and so of 
all the following sentences. Combinations of words which 
have, in the progress of the lessons, become familiar to the 
pupil may be communicated by dactylology alone, without 
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any signs,—signs following the order of the words being 
used in explanation of those which are new or unfamiliar. 
These signs will, in general, be sufficiently intelligible, where 
the individual words have been previously explained by col- 
loquial signs or illustrated by examples. The pupil will 
gradually become accustomed to think in the order of written 
language, and will understand a large part of every sentence 
conveyed to him by dactylology alone. He will, conse- 
quently, learn to express himself sooner in accordance with 
the order and laws of written language and will gradually 
- disuse his natural order of thought and expression. As long 
as colloquial signs are made an instrument of instruction, 
they cherish the order of thinking natural to the mute, and 
make for him the acquisition of the arrangement and gram- . 
matical connection of written language difficult and almost im- 
possible. 

Signs in the order of the words should and can be made, 
not in a dull, imitative, mechanical, or “ methodical” manner ; 
but with the spirit and significancy of colloquial signs. Unless 
so made, they will fail to answer the purpose here assigned to 
them as a means of instruction. It is not intended to convey 
the idea that the colloquial dialect should be banished from our 
schools. By no means. When the primary object is to com- 
municate facts and ideas, and not the use of written language, 
then they are the appropriate and necessary instrument. In con- 
veying religious instruction they are peculiarly powerful and 
appropriate. In explaining and illustrating single words they 
should be freely used. But when the combination and order of 
words are to be taught, they should be dispensed with as far as 
possible, for the reasons above stated. In some sentences and 
paragraphs of peculiar form it is necessary to resort to their 
aid, sometimes in the last, and sometimes in the first in- 
stances. 

At first view, it may seem that the lessons of connected 
composition, and also some of the single sentences, are too 
hard for beginners. But it must be remembered that all the 
lessons are preceded by illustrative examples upon every 
new and difficult word or form of expression, and followed 
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by questious—the former make the subsequent lesson easy, 
and the latter assist to its thorough comprehension. Fur- 
thermore, the lessons following resemble in form and lan- 
guage those that precede, which greatly aids in comprehend- 
ing them. As to the single sentences, they are preceded by 
others easy and simple, of similar form, and harder and 
longer sentences are thus introduced by several simpler and 
shorter ones, rendering the steps of progress, if not imperceptible, 
not laborious. 

At the end are placed a number of model lessons without il- 
lustrations preceding, of easy and simple construction. Upon 
each one as a model, it is intended the pupil should be ex- 
ercised in composition ; and being all more or less similar in 
form, they will aid him in connected composition, as apt model 
single sentences do in composing similar ones. The whole is 
concluded by a large number of easy miscellaneous questions, 
upon each of which the pupil is to be required to write an orig- 
inal question and answer. 

Having now passed through the work in from one to two 
years, let the candid instructor observe what his pupils have 
been taught and have acquired. They have been exercised, 
by model examples, in most of the elementary forms of lan- 
guage,—they have been taught a large variety of simple, 
easy descriptions, stories and letters, and thoroughly drilled 
in asking and answering questions,—while the language 
taught has been the vehicle of considerable useful and im- 
portant information, especially of a moral and _ religious 
character. The most sprightly and talented among them 
ought to be able to write with considerable facility and cor- 
rectness not only single sentences, but little connected com- 
positions, and to ask and answer almost any easy questions. 
They have been trained to think, and arrive at the meaning 
of single words, and understand the use of the forms of lan- 
guage, and the laws of connected composition, by a procesy 
strictly inductive and scientific. The author flatters himself 
that this result is greater than what is usually obtained ; 
though he can not assume that it would be nearly or quite 
double the progress commonly made, as-was the opinion 
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emphatically expressed, after a careful examination of the 
work, by the principal of one of the most successful Institutions 
in this country. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF HORATIO N. HUBBELL. 


By Corns STONE, 
Superintendent of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


Mr. Horatio Netson HupseE 1, the founder, and for many 
years, the successful conductor of the Ohio Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, died at his residence in Columbus, on the 
19th of January, 1857. It is due to the deceased, both as 
a tribute uf respect to his memory, and as a memorial of the 
valuable services which he rendered to the deaf-mutes of 
Ohio, during his active and useful career, that a brief sketch 
of his life should be placed on record in the ANNALS. Such 
a record is no less appropriate and desirable from the fact 
that the quiet tenor of his course affords but little material 
for the pen of the biographer. The same may be said of many 
whose names will long continue fragrant with the memory of 


the good they have accomplished. 
Mr. Hubbell was born in Trumbull, Fairfield County, 


Conn., September 9th, 1799, and was the eighth of a family 
of eighteen children. His father, Nathan Hubbell, removed 
from the Province of Nova Scotia to Connecticut, in 1793. 
At the age of sixteen, he was bound as an apprentice to 
learn the hatter’s trade, in the neighboring town of Brook- 
field. About this time, he experienced a change of heart, 
and consecrated himself to a life of benevolence in the ser- 
vice of God. His mind seems to have almost immediately 
turned to the Christian ministry, and the missionary work, 
as coveted fields of usefulness. These desires were warmly 
cherished and pursued, till Providence plainly opened before 
him another sphere of labor, most nearly allied indeed to the 
one on which his heart was fixed. It is related as a pleasing 
evidence of his conscientiousness that, although the employ- 
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ment selected by his father was distasteful to him and he 
was fully determined not to follow it a day after he became 
master of his own time, yet he resolutely fulfilled his indentures. 
Among the first deputation of missionaries to the Sand- 
wich Islands, which sailed in 1820, was the Rev. Samuel 
Ruggles, of Brookfield. Mr. Hubbell, from intercourse with 
this excellent man, became deeply interested in the enterprise 
in which he had embarked, at that time so novel and self- 
denying, and ardently desired to qualify himself for labor in 
that new and then unexplored field. Accordingly, after the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, September 9, 1820, he ap- 
plied for admission to the Cornwall School for the purpose 
of preparing himself for the missionary work. This institu- ' 
tion was under the patronage of the American Board. It 
was established for the education of heathen youth, the 
children of missionaries, and those who had a missionary 
life in view. At this time it embraced, besides the other 
classes mentioned, youth from nearly every quarter of the 
globe, who had been sent to this country by our missionaries 
for education; and among them was the lamented Oboo- 
kiah. Mr. Hubbell devoted himself assiduously to his stud- 
ies, defraying his expenses entirely by his own efforts. In 
November, 1825, he offered himself to the Board for mission- 
ary service. Of the obstacles which prevented his spending 
his life on missionary ground he has made no record, and 
they cannot now be recalled. He was licensed to preach 
the gospel by the Association of Hartford North, February 
7, 1826. 
On the first of the succeeding September, Mr. Hubbell 
sailed from Bridgeport for Boston, on his way to Nova 
Scotia, the home of his paternal ancestors. From a diary, 
in which were entered the incidents of this journey, it ap- 
pears that his object was to visit his relatives, of whom large 
numbers were living in the Province, and to find some field 
for useful missionary labor. During the delay of a fortnight 
in Boston, waiting for a passage to Halifax, the anniversary 
of his birth-day occured, The following extract from his 
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diary will exhibit his feelings and principles at this period of 
his life. 

“This day, September 9, I arrive at the age of 27. Thus 
my days and years rapidly pass) How many of my age far 
outstrip me in influence and usefulness! Oh that the talent 
God has endowed me with might be rightly improved. Oh 
that I might have a prevailing disposition, an abiding desire 
to glorify God, wherever my lot in his providence may be 
cast. How fleeting are my years! ‘My moments flee apace.’ 
And Oh that, as they bear me on to eternity, they might bear 
me heavenward.” 

Having supplied himself with a quantity of tracts for dis- 
tribution as he might have opportunity, he sailed for Halifax 
on the 14th, where he arrived after a passage of two days. 
The next day was the Sabbath, and the desecration of the 
holy day which he witnessed in the capital of the Province 
was anything but agreeable to his feelings. The shops 
and markets were generally open, and in the afternoon the 
troops were paraded and reviewed by the governor. A 
tedious passage cf a week, in a small fishing vessel, brought 
him to Greysborough, the residence of his relatives. Spend- 
ing a month in pleasant intercourse with a large circle of 
relatives, and declining to take charge of a parish in the 
vicinity, he returned to Connecticut, having been absent two 
months. 

In the spring of 1827, on the suspension of the Cornwall 
School, Mr. H. was invited to take charge of some twelve 
Indian youth, and conduct them to the Miami University, at 
Oxford, Ohio, to complete their education. The journey 
was performed by way of the Erie Canal, and the party 
reached Cleveland in about two weeks. The facilities for 
travel at that time were so imperfect and uncertain that, 
after a delay of a few days, the company left on foot, taking 
a straight course through the woods, first for Massillon, and 
thence, passing through ‘Columbus, to Oxford. After con- 
ducting his charge safely to their destination, Mr. H. returned 
to Columbus, and engaged in teaching. 

A few months previous to his arrival, a warm interest in 
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the instruction of the deaf and dumb had been awakened in 
the community, an interest excited and matured into practi- 
cal results; chiefly by the efforts of the venerable Dr. Hoge, 
of Columbus. An act incorporating an institution for this 
purpose had just passed the General Assembly, and a 
Board ot Trustees had been organized, of which Gov. Trimble 
was (ex officio) President, and Dr. Hoge, Secretary. It was 
soon perceived that the only way of bringing the Institution into 
successful operation was to select a suitable person, who 
should spend a sufficient time at an eastern Institution to 
qualify himself for instructing the deaf and dumb. Mr. Hub- 
bell was engaged for this purpose, and in March, 1828, went 
to Hartford to prepare himself for this work. He remained 
there somewhat more than a year and a half, witnessing the 
daily processes of school-room instruction, and receiving les- 
sons in sizns fvom the experienc’d masters of the ari connected — 
with that school. 

On returning to Columbus, Mr. Hubbell opened his school 
for the instruction of deef-mutes, October 16, 1829. A 
single circum tance connected with its commencement may 
be cited as a specimen of the difficulties which were to be 
encountered at that time in conducting an enterprise of this 
character. The act incorporating the institution was passed 
April, 1827. During the interval of more than two years 
before organizing the imstitution, efforis were to 
enlighten the public mind with regard to the number of the 
deaf and dumb, their sad condition of darkness and igno- 
rance while uneducated, and the entire feasibility of their 
education, as shown by the result of the experiments in 
institutions already established in the country. A few weeks 
previous to the time assigned for opening the school, circu- 
lars, stating the character and objecis of the Institution, and 
inviting parents to send their deaf-mute children, were exten- 
sively published in the leading papers ia the State. Yet, 
when the time arrived, three pupils from the vicinity of 
Columbvs were all that cov'd be gathered, and two of these 
were of unsound mind. : 

Mr. Hubbell, however, was not a man to be discouraged 
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by obstacles. Before the close of the first year the number 
of pupils had increased to ten, and in the course of the second 
year, to twenty-two. When the school was once established 
and became known, pupils fi»wed in rapidly, till the house 
rented for its use was so much crowded that it became necessary 
to erect a permanent structure for the accommodation of the 
pupils. 

It is not necessary, for the information of the readers of the 
ANNALS, to dwell upon the care and labor involved in con- 
ducting such an Institution after its establishment. To 
enlist the sympathy and good-will of the community in the 
enterprise, to gain confidence by a wise pecuniary manage- 
ment, to erect suitable buildings, to procure and prepare 
competent instructors, to maintain order and quiet among 
a company of fifty or sixty young persons, who had known 
not the first lesson of restraint before, demands no small 
amount of judgment, prudence, energy and skill. It should 
also be noted that the establishment of an institution of 
this character was attended with much more difficulty at 
that period, than at present.. Aside from the sympathy 
of a few benevolent persons, the misfortune of the deaf-mute 
had excited little attention beyond the family circle of the 
afiicted individual. Doubts were entertained respecting the 
possibility of his education. Parents and guardians were 
not easily persuaded to commit their children to the care of 
- strangers, when the prospect of their receiving benefit was so 
problematical. 

Mr. Hubbell resigned his position as Superintendent of 
the Institution in January, 1851, but at the request of the 
trustees continued to perform his duties till the succeeding 
October. During many of the twenty-two years of his con- 
nection with the Institution, he had discharged the combined 
duties of Superintendent, Steward and ‘Treasurer. Within 
this time four hundred and sixty-two deaf and dumb children 
had, for a longer or shorter period, enjoyed the privileges of 
instruction. The Institution, from the small beginning of 
one sane pupil and two idiots, had grown to be the fourth 
in the country in the number of its pupils, and had blessed 
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with its beneficence nearly a generation of the deaf-mutes of 
the State. It had educated and sent forth men to found 
schools at Indianapol's, Jacksonville, Knoxville, and Louis- 
iana, and from these have sprihg the sister schools of Iowa 
and Wisconsin. So that six flourishing schools, now enjoy- 
ing vigorous growth, and exerting a blessed influence, have 
sprung from the seed planted by Mr. Hubbell in the generous 
soil of Ohio. 

But the influence and usefulness of Mr. Hubbell was not con- 
fined to the Institution under his charge. He was one of the 
thirty-one persons who, in 1839, united to form the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Columbus. Mr. Hubbell took a deep 
and active interest in the enterprise, which at first labored 
under many embarrassments, and contributed liberally of his 
means to its advancement. For many years he held the offices 
of elder aad trustee, and was ever ready to aid the pastor and 
his brethren by counsel and active co-operation. 

In the auturn of 1853, Mr. Hubbell received the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Delavan, Wisconsin, then about to be opencd. He 
declined the appointment, although he spent a few weeks at 
Delavan in organizing the school. 

Mr. Hubbell, though not engaged in active service after he 
clo cd his conncetion wth the Iv<iitution, retzincd a waim 
i itarest ia labors devizacd to relieve the v~foriunate. His 
sympathies were moved in behalf of the idiot population of the 
State, and during the session of 1854 he presented a memorial 
to the General Assembly, urging the establishment of an 
Institution for their education and training; thus taking the 
incipient steps which have since resulted in legislative action, 
securing the desired object. He also engaged with zeal in the 
work of colportage. His intention was to visit every family in 
the county, and supply each family that would receive it with 
a volume of interesting and profitable reading. He followed 
the work for some months, when he was interrupted. The 
cause of missions never lost its hold upon his affections, and he 
never ceased by his prayers and benefactions to advance its 


prosperity. 
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The last year of Mr. Hubbell’s life was spent in preparing 
for the press a work entitled “Dying Words of Eminent 
Persons.” It embraced the last recorded words of persons 
who had acted a conspicuous part in the world’s history, from _ 
all professions, countries and times, accompanied with brief 
biographical sketches of the individuals whose dying moments 
were depicted. Its design was to present, in marked contrast 
with every other principle, the power of Christian faith 
to sustain the soul in the hour of its extremity. The course of 
investigation to which he was led in collecting materials for the 
volume was a source of great satisfaction to his own mind, and 
doubtless contributed much to prepare him for his peaceful and 
triumphant death. On Saturday he completed and arranged 
his manuscript, and on the succeeding Monday he was called him- 
self to be an actor in the scenes through which he had followed 
so many others. 

The death of Mr. Hubbell was, at last, sudden and unex- 
pected ;—much more so, however, to his family, than to him- 
self. His disease, an affection of the heart,.had been for 
some months increasing upon him, and gave him much 
uneasiness. On the morning of January 19 he was attacked 
with severe paroxysms of palpitation and distress, which 
greatly alarmed his family. He soon perceived that his hour 
had come. He was ready. He called his family around him, 
and took leave of each member : sent messages to the absent, 
to his former pastor, and to the church, for which he expressed 
his unabated affection. He spoke of his love to his family, 
of his faith in Christ, of his readiness to depart, and of the 
blessed society he should soon join. While being removed 
from a sofa, on which he was reclining, to his bed, he ceased to 
breathe. 

A discourse was delivered at his funeral by his former pastor, 
Rev. Henry L. Hitchcock, D. D., from Rev. xiv., 13. On a 
subsequent Sabbath, a discourse, portraying his life, character, 
and labors for the deaf and dumb, was delivered in the sign- 
language, in the chapel of the Institution, by the Superintendent, 
to a deeply interested and affected assembly of pupils, from 
xxxvii., 37. 
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Perhaps the most prominent characteristic of Mr. Hubbell 
was energy, combined with Christian benevolence. His 
energy was untiring. Obstacles, difficulties, discouragements, 
only stimulated him to greater exertions and more determined 
perseverance. That he possessed a heart of disinterested 
and warm benevolence, the entire current of his life bears 
testimony. No other proof of this is needed than his early 
and earnest purpose to spend his life on missionary 
ground, and its actual devotion to the difficult and self-deny- 
ing labor of relieving a class of unfortunates, upon whom 
has fallen a pall more dark and dreadful than heathenism 
itself. His efforts for the relief of idiots, for the church, 
and for the neglected and ignorant in his immediate neigh- 
borhood, also confirm the testimony. The monument which 
he has left of his labors for the deaf-mutes of Ohio and the 
great West will long remain to reflect honor upon his memory, 
and to attest his title to a place among the real benefactors of 
mankind. 

On the day of his funeral, the annexed resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the Instructors of the Ohio Insti- 
tution : 


At a meeting of the Instructors of the Ohio Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, January 23, 1857, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, it has pleased God, in his providence, to remove 
by death H. N. Hubbell, Esq., for many years the Super- 
intendent of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
the pioneer of deaf and dumb education in the West, there- 


fore, 


Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation of his 
labors in founding and so successfully conducting this Institu- 
tion ; our acknowledgement of his services to the cause of deaf 
and dumb education throughout our Western States, and our 
profound sorrow, and that of the hundreds of pupils under his 
care, at the bereavement caused by his decease. 
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Resolved, That we deeply smpathize with his bereaved 
family, in the loss which this providence has occasioned. 
In behalf of the Instructors, 
Stone, Superintendent. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF DANFORTH E.. BALL. 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 13, 1857. 
Mr. Porter, 


Dear Sir :—In the last number of the ANNALS, ( Vol. IX., 
No. 2,) there was a brief notice of the decease of Danforth E. 
Ball. Also, in the “Journal and Messenger,” of the Baptist 
denomination, (published at Cincinnati, Ohio,) there is a 
more extended and full obituary, and I will send a copy of the 
same to you by this day’s mail. 

As you invite me to write on the same subject, and at the 
same time furnish me with some precise information as to dates, 
from the records of the American Asylum, I comply with 
your request with pleasure. The deceased was for a long time 
both my class-mate at Hartford and also my brother teacher 
in Ohio. 

Mr. Ball was born at Wendell, Franklin County, Mass., 
May 10, 1809. At the age of seven, he was deprived of his 
hearing by illness, and eight years afterwards his parents sent 
him to the American Asylum for the education and instruction 
of the deaf and dumb. He continued a regular pupil from 
the date of his admission, November 23, 1824, to May, 1830, 
excepting an absence, at home, from May Ist, to October Ist, 
1825. 

In May, 1830, Mr. Ball, through the recommendation o 
Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, was employed by a Mr. Hann, 
at Schooley’s Mount, N. J., as private tutor to his mute 
son, where he continued until he received an offer of a situa- 
tion as teacher in the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Columbus, which had already been in operation 
about one year, under the pioneer superintendence and in- 
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struction of H. N. Hubbell, Esq. Mr. Hubbell having formed 
the personal acquaintance of Mr. Ball during his stay at the 
American Asylum to learn the art of teaching the deaf and 
dumb, it was at his own recommendation that Mr. Ball was 
thus offered a place as his assistant. Mr. Ball gladly availed 
himself of this opportunity for a more enlarged and permanent 
sphere of operations and prosperity. He cordially co-operated 
with Mr. Hubbell, and all his subsquent and changing associates 
in the profession, with an untiring perseverance and diligence, 
making himself generally useful as he had opportunity, up to 
the time of his decease, April 7, 1857. Let his works, though 
humble and vaobtrusive, suffice for his perpetual eulogy. 

In all his private and pecuniary relations, he was both 
blessed and prospered, although unalloyed happiness is not to 
be found in this world. A few years after he commenced his 
engagement in the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
he married an amiable and interesting young lady, not deaf, but 
a sister of one of his first pupils in that institution. He had 
previously formed an acquaintance with her at her father’s dur 
ing the vacation, which had ripened into a strong mutual at- 
tachment. They were both members of the Baptist church, and 
were blessed with five interesting children, only two of whom 
survive the father to console and comfort the widow in her sad 
bereavement. 

Mr. Ball’s funeral obsequies were very interesting and 
solemn, and took place at the Baptist church in Columbus. 
After an oral address by its pastor to the bereaved congrega- 
gation and the people at large, Rev. Collins Stone, Superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, ad- 
diessed a large number of pupils who were in attendance by 
signs, in a very affecting and impressive’ manner. He con- 
cluded by offering up a prayer to the Throne of Grace, all of 
which was listened to with deep sympathy and profound 
attention. 


Yours, truly, 


Wo. 


Es 
: 
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‘We subjoin an extract from the notice of Mr. Ball in the Journal and Messenger.| 

Ilis religious impressions date back to an early period of 
his life. It was supposed by his parents that he became the 
subject of converting grace at the early age of thirteen. or 
fourteen. He did not, however, make a public profession of 
religion until after his location in Columbus, where, in Jan- 
uary, 1839, himself and wife were baptized by Rev. T. R. 
Cressy, and united with the Baptist church. 

Obstacles, that to many would have been a barrier to a 
life of usefulness, were by him surmounted with an energy 
and perseverance indicative of no ordinary powers of mind. 
Though a mute, he still made himself useful in all the rela- 
tions of life. As a man, he was industrious in his habits, 
conscientious and upright in his dealings, liberal and com- 
prehensive in his views. By his habits of economy and 
industry, he gathered around him the comforts of life, and 
made his home cheerful and attractive. In the domestic 
relation, the duties of husband and father were discharged 
with affection and conscientiousness. In the quiet retreat of 
home, in the company of a beloved family, he was content to 
dwell. 

Asa teacher, he devoted himself through a long series of 
years to the instruction of those who, like himself, had been 
deprivéd of the ordinary means of intercourse with the external 
world. Here he was prompt and faithful in the discharge of all 
his duties. The fact of his being continued for more than a quar- 
ter of a century in the same institution evinces the confidence re- 
posed in him asa teacher. Many of the mutes of our State 
now enjoying the advantages of an education will long have 
oecasion to remember, with grateful hearts, the one who first 
aided in opening to their darkened minds the treasures of the 
world of knowledge. 

Asa Christian, he was anxious to discharge all the duties 
that by this new relation to God and men he had assumed. 
He was a regular attendant upon the sanctuary, and entered 
heartily into the spirit of worship. He took a deep interest 
in all the affairs of the church, and was a hearty supporter of 
all the interests of Zion. But alas! in the vigor and strength 
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of manhood, in the midst of an active and useful life, he has 
been snatched away. He died as the Christian dies, full of 
faith and holy hope. His place in the school-room, the family 
circle, in the church, is vacant. But the event that vacated 
these has filled one more seat in heaven. The ear, so long closed, 
has been opened to catch the melody of Paradise ; the tongue, 
so long mute, has been loosed to sing the songs of the redeemed, 
—to join in the rapturous anthems of praise that make joyous 
the world of bliss. 


At a meeting of the Teachers of the Ohio Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Whereas, it has pleased God to call away from our midst our 
friend and associate, Danforth E. Ball, Esq., who has been 
for twenty-six years an Instructor in the Institution, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we hereby express our respect for his memory, 
as a sincere friend, a faithful teacher, and a man of high intel- 
ligence and moral worth, and our warm sympathy with his af- 
flicted family in their bereavement. 

Signed. In behalf of the Instructors, 
C®LLINs Strong, Superintendent. 


InstiruTION FOR DEAF AND Dump, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 18, 1857. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF MRS. LOUISA GEORGE. 


By J. A. JAacoss, 
Principal of the Kentucky Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Diep, on the 26th of November, 1856, in Richmond, Ky., 
Mrs. Louisa George, daughter of Mr. Dudley Webster, of 
that place, and wife of Mr. James George, an Instructor in 
the Missouri Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Mrs. 
George was born on the 8th of November, 1828, and had 
thus nearly reached her twenty-eighth year. At five years 
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of age, she lost her hearing from scarlet fever, and gradually 
lost her speech. She entered the Kentucky Institution, on 
the 16th of February, 1844, in her sixteenth year. She had 
been tenderly and indulgently brought up, and a naturally 
amiable temper had become spoiled. For the first year or 
more, her waywardness, self-will, and_ ill-regulated temper 
most severely tried, and almost exhausted the patience of her 
instructor. 

She was, however, quick of acquisition, and had from the 
beginning good application, and as the rays of knowledge, 
and especially the knowledge of duty and of God, gradually 
illuminated her understanding, there was a visible and beautiful 
change and improvement in her temper, disposition and conduct. 
This increased, until she became everything that was pleasant 
and lovely. A more gratifying and interesting change, under 
the influence of literary and moral and religious instruction, 
has seldom been seen. She remained at school only between 
three and four years; but so rapid was her progress, that she 
made as much aequirement as is frequently made in double the 
time. 

She had lost the knowledge of the speech she acquired 
before her fifth year, except a few simple words and phrases, 
and these she spoke with a disagreeable elongation of the 
last syllable. She also retained the power distinctly to pro- 
nounce the letters of the alphabet. Upon this foundation, 
by considerable and persevering pains, while progressing 
with an ordinary class, she was taught to speak and read 
vocally, so as to be easily and pleasantly understood, and to 
read upon the lips the speech of others. In both these ac- 
quirements her progress was unusual. All the acquire- 
ments made at school had been considerably extended in sub- 
sequent life. 

She possessed personal beauty and grace of manners in a 
high degree, and, having had the opportunity of refined and 
educated associations, few ladies exhibited more refinement 
and attraction in general society; she was sprightly, viva- 
cious and interesting in oral as well as written conversation. 

She was married to Mr. James George, who was educated in 
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"the same Institution, in May or June, 1851, and left one 
child to console her bereaved husband. Her death was from 
consumption, under which she had been laboring for eighteen 
months. She had joined with the Church of Christ previously 
to her marriage, and died in the full assurance of faith in 
Christ, having borne her sickness with patience and resignation 
to the will ef God. 

Thus passed from the earth one of the most intelligent and 
interesting of her afflicted class, who favorably compared, in 
every respect, with the educated of her sex who possess all 
their senses unimpaired. The recollection of the course and 
progress of her education is one of the brightest and sweetest 
of the memories of life to the writer, and,’ though he himself 
should be a “ cast-awa¥,” he can never forget that through his 
instrumentality she was elevated from the depths of moral and 
religious ignorance and privation to the heights of heavenly 
intelligence and felicity. ‘“ May my death be the death of the 
righteous, and my last end be like hers.” 

Does not this case afford ample encouragement to labor 
for the spiritual welfare of the deaf and dumb? Are you an 
instructor of deaf-mutes, let their religious instruction be the 
chief object of your efforts, not only on the Sabbath and in 
lessons set apart specially for that object, but let religious 
ideas, information and motives, be introduced, taught and 
enforced, in the daily lessons at every opportunity, so that 
the subject may be kept constantly before the mind of the 
pupil. In the meaning and use of a word to be illustrated, 
let religious ideas and sentiments be incorporated with the 
illustrations given. Let every suitable occasion be seized, 
and many will occur, for enforcing the truths and duties and 
responsibilities of religion. 

However active and faithful you may be in imparting 
knowledge on other subjects, if you are negligent in this, 
you are deficient in the main point of duty. Remember that 
your pupils are wholly dependent on you for all the know1- 
edge that pertains to the life of the soul, and that, after they 
leave you, but few means and opportunities of instruction 
will be aflorded them for the balance of life. Under God, their 
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characters and destinies, temporal and eternal, are in your 
hands. Such considerations should prompt every instructor to 
great and faithful and prayerful efforts in the spiritual training 
of his pupils. His labors will return, in due time, an abundant 
and consoling reward into his bosom. 


THE CENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUGATION AND AID 


FOR DEAF MUTES IN FRANCE. 
Translated by the Editor from the French of Hector Volquin. 

[M. Volquin, the writer of the following, which in the original appeared 
as an article in L’ Impartial, No: 1, (for January, 1856,) is the Professor in 
charge of the special course of Instruction in Articulation, in the Imperial 
institution for Deaf Mutes at Paris, and is Secretary-general of the Society 
to which the paper relates. We have translated for the ANNALS one or 
two other articles besides this, from the same number of L’ Impartial, 
which have lost none of their interest by waiting a few months. We ap- 
prehend that the publication has been suspended, as we have not seen or 
heard of its appearance for a long time. ] 

On the 10th of January, 1850, now nearly six years ago, 
there was gathered at the office of the Minister of the Interior 
a company of men, as distinguished for their abilities as for 
their devotion to the cause of the unfortunate of every de- 
scription. They were M. Dufaure, M. the baron Hyde de 
Néuville, M. Léon de Malleville, and M. Baroche, former 
ministers of state, M. Durieu, director-general of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, the Abbé Sibour, rector of St. Thomas d’Aquin, 
at this time assistant to Mgr. the Archbishop of Paris, M. 
Blanche, secretary-general of the ministry of the interior, 
MM. Boyer and Jéze, chefs de division, MM. Fontanes and 
Sers, chefs de bureau, M. De Gombert, master-counselor, and 
M. Thomas, referendary-counselor, of the court of accounts, 
M. Goupil, master of requests to the council of state, M. De 
Cambray, chef de division in the department of public aid, 
M. De Gerando, advocate-general to the Court of Appeals 
of Paris, MM. Larabit and De Malan, representatives of 


the people, Dr. Ferrus, inspector-general of humane institu- 
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tions, and finally the director and all the professors and officers 
of the Institution of the Deaf and Dumb of Paris. 

All these, having come together with one single purpose, 
that of doing good, laid at this meeting the foundation of a 
charitable association for the purpose of ameliorating the con- 
dition of deaf-mutes, under the name of the Central Society of 
Education and Aid for Deaf Mutes in France, and issued a pro- 
gram specifying the objects of the Society thus established, as 
follows :— 

To see to the early education of deaf and dumb children of 
tender age, by providing for them a place in some asylum, and 
in certain cases introducing them into primary schools as a_pre- 
paratory stage in their instruction ; 

To ameliorate their condition, physical, intellectual and 
moral ; 

To encourage their entrance into the institutions established 
for their education ; 

To promote the welfare of adults of either sex, after they leave 
these institutions ; 

To aid them in learning and in pursuing some business as an 


occupation, and to assist them in gaining a support by their 


labor ; 
To have a guardianship and oversight of them, and to keep 
them in the wholesome habits of an industrious and Christian 


life ; 

To complete their instruction ; to enlighten them about their 
duties, to protect their interests, to interpret for them, and help 
bring them into relations with society ; 

To extend to them medical aid, and the consolations and hopes 
of religion ; 

To insure them quiet in old age ; 

To aid them, in short, in all difficult situations in which they 
may find themselves, and to diminish the inconveniences con- 
nected with their infirmity. 

At the end of the first, year the Society numbered a hun- 
dred and fifty members. The Ministers of the Interior and 
of Public Instruction, Mgr. the Archbishop of Paris and the 
Prefect of the Seine, accepted the title of honorary presidents. 
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The fees of membership, together with the avails ofa charity 
sermon, and two anonymous donations, amounting to 5,800 
francs, made a total of 10,130 frances. 

During this year operations were organized. An executive 
council of fifteen had charge of the ordinary business ; a higher 
council of sizty members gave attention to the important ques- 
tions which the improvement, physical and intellectual, of the 
deaf and dumb presents; and the society was able to exhibit 
already the following results :—thirty-one children had received 
material aid ; forty-two adults had been helped in various 
ways ; four deaf-mute boys had been entered as beneficiaries of 
the Fenelon Asylum-school ; four deaf-mute girls had been put 
under the care of the Sisters of Notre-Dame-des-Champs 


street. 

Different questions had been investigated, one among others 
in relation to the possibility of beginning the education of the 
deaf-mute in the primary school; a committee had been raised, 
and had reported in the affirmative; and accordingly the Fene- 
lon Asylum-school for the boys and the Sisters of Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs street for the girls opened their doors to the deaf- 


mutes supported by the Society. 

Mechanics and artizans, at the request of the members of 
the Society, received the protégés of the Society into their work- 
shops ; also, the superintendents of public works responded to 
the desires expressed by influential members and gave employ- 
ment to deaf-mutes. 

This benevolent association became thus a great help to these 
unfortunate ones ; and accordingly their gratitude was unbound- 
ed towards the individual who first started the idea. M. Ferd- 
inand Berthier, Senior Professor of the Paris Institution, was in 
reality the first to conceive the project of this Society ; as early 
as July, 1849, he had called together his colleagues, and point- 
ed out to them the want which existed, and they, feeling deep- 
ly as he did the necessity for the enterprise, had aided him in 
bringing about its establishment, which, as we have seen, was 
soon accomplished. 

Honor then to M. Ferdinand Berthier! Honor to all these 
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men, administrators of public trusts, statesmen, magistrates, 
clergymen, and officials of whatever rank, who have sought re- 
laxation from their official labors by interesting themselves in a 
class previously so neglected. Modest as the benevolent always 
are, they have contributed to this common enterprise their intel- 
ligence and their talents, with no other thought than that of do- 
ing good. 

Six years have elapsed, and the Central Society is to-day 
stronger than ever. During six years it has ‘aided more than 
five hundred deat-mutes, and has expended for this object nearly 
50,000 frances ; it has introduced small children to primary 
schools and to [juvenile] asylums ; it has purchased the outfit of 
clothing for beneficiaries, who but for this would never have 
been able to enter the institutions for deaf-mutes ; has paid fees 
of apprenticeship, has bestowed clothing, food, fuel, relief in 
sickness ; and finally has investigated and solved some ques- 
tions of the highest importance in relation to the deat and 
dumb. 

It has used its influence in demanding that all the deaf and 
dumb should have the right of gratuitous education,—that the 
beneficiaries of the State should not be obliged to purchase an 
outfit worth 320 francs in ordgr to admission to the institu- 
tions. 

It has established services of religious worship for the deaf- 
mutes scattered over the capital, where all the great truths of 
Christianity are expounded in the language of signs. 

It has proposed for a prize-competition the following sub- 
ject. 

To indicate in an essay the most suitable means by which the 
teacher of « primary school, or any other person of a certain 
amount of education, may become qualified to begin the instruction 
of a deaf-mute. 

The Society has seen eighteen competitors contending not for 
the small prize (500 francs) which was the premium offered, but 
for the honor of solving this problem, so simple apparently, but 
really so difficult, namely, to render a special branch of instruc- 


tion practicable for all. 
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Among them were such eminent men as the Abbé Carton,* 
M. Pélissier, M. Valade Gabel, names well known to in- 
structors, and others of more modest pretensions, as Mlle. 
Joséphine Brouland, instructress, and Mlle. Drouville, direct- 
ress of a boarding-school, each aiming to throw light upon 
the subject, thus making an exciting competion. Of these 
eighteen competitors, premiums were awarded to four; to 
M. Carton, the prize; to M. Pélissier, a gold medal; to Mlle. 
Brouland, the first, and to Mlle. Drouville, the second medal of 
silver. As for MM. Valade Gabel and Liveau, they had 
gone beyond the proposed design; the Society asked for a 
brief essay ; they had sent in an extended treatise; the Society 
wished them to indicate the manner of commencing the educa- 
tion of a deaf-mute ; these gentlemen had traced out an entire 
course of instruction. 

The Society, fully acknowledging the merits of these two 
authors, men laden with experience, excluded them from the 
competition, and recommended their productions to the minister, 
as worthy to figure in the first rank as standard works. 

Such are the results which the Central Society ‘has accom- 
plished within six years; and now if any désire to know the 
resources by means of which this has been done, they have 
but to examine the exhibit appended to this article, and they 
will perceive that no more than 61,000 frances have come into 
the treasury, and that, of these 61,000 francs, 11,000 have 

been appropriated to the purchase of securities to constitute a 
reserved fund, such as every well-conducted society ought to 
possess. 

Feeling bound in honor not to let a farthing be diverted from 
its proper object, the Executive Council have never been willing 
that any sum should be expended for any thing besides the be- 
stowal of aid ; neither entertainments, nor festivals, nor articles 
in journals, have been paid for out of the funds of the establish- 
ment ; they have always considered that the money of the poor 


°M. Carton is at the head of the Institution for deaf-mutes at Bruges, Belgium, 
and is one of the ablest apd most accomplished of the profession in Europe.— 
Ep. ANNALS. 
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is sacred, and ought not to be touched except for their immedi- 
ate benefit. 

Accordingly, any member of the Society may at any time 
present himself at the offices, either of the treasurer or of the 
secretary-general, and there he will see the books as they are 
kept day after day, specifying each expenditure, and the object 
for which it has been made, also the orders of the secretary- 
general, with the vouchers, and in short every thing that enters 
into a complete and perfect system of accountability. Three 
censors, whose duty it is te see to the correctness of the entries 
and records, have control of the books and of the treasury, and 
at the general convention each year they render an account of 
the state of the finances. 

Such is the Society. Such is its past history. As to its future 
it is all marked out. The aim will be,— . 

To extend to all deaf-mutes the privilege of education. 

To encourage the formation of societies for rendering special 
aids to this unfortunate class. 

To keep up such relations with all who interest themselves in 
the deaf and dumb, as shall lead to a general unity of views in 
regard to the means to be employed in order to secure to the 
deaf-mute the place which belongs to him in the great family 
of man. 

Then, the great questions in relation to the education of the 
deaf and dumb for an occupation in life will be investi- 
gated, questions upon which all the men competent for it — 
have labored, and which have not yet been brought to a final 
decision for the want of some central point where they might 
be met and discussed. For this central point none is better 
situated than the Society of Education and Aid, composed 
as it is of men the most eminent and the most enlightened,—of 
men impartial, if such ever were, for, except the twelve in- 
structors of the Imperial Institution, no one is an instructor, 
and consequently no one is predisposed to adopt one doctrine 
rather than another. 

Let then all the friends of deaf-mutes, let all the instruc- 
tors of this class, be united with this Society in feeling and 
aim, let them despise the petty rivalries of school with 
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school, since they are all members of a society which em. 
braces the whole of mankind; let them consider that if there 
are forty-seven schools in our country, there is but one 
France, and that in that France there are thirty thousand 
deaf-mutes to be assisted. It matters little that one of these 
unfortunates belongs to this or that department, to this or 
that city, to this or that school; does he suffer, relieve him ; 
is he hungry, feed him; is he ignorant, instruct him; he isa 
deaf-mute, and therefore one of our family: to render him aid is 
a sacred duty. 

Such is the way every one would reason ; but in order to effect 
anything, I repeat, we need union, we need mutual understana- 
ing and concert. The Central Society numbers almost as 
many corresponding members as there are directors and in- 
structors of provincial schools. Let these be willing to take 
their title with all its consequences, that is to say, let them cor- 
respond with the Councils of the Society; let them present all 
the suggestions which they may deem useful, all the discoveries 
which ‘they make from day to day in their teaching; let them 
express their ideas upon all the questions which have relation to 
the deaf and dumb, and then moral aid will have come into 
actual operation; then all the instructors, united in one 
thought and in one love, will have resolved this problem 
which has for ages been seeking a solution: The barrier 
between the deaf-mute and the speaking broken down. 

[Appended to the article, there is given an exhibit of the receipts and 
expenses of the Society in each year from the date of its establishment 
(Jan. 10th, 1850,) to the 30th of November, 1855, which corresponds with 
the foregoing representation of its operations and efficiency. ] 
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ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL OF DEAF-MUTES 
IN PARIS. 


Translated by the Editor from the French of Hector Volquin,—an article 
in L’ Impartial, No. 1. 

On Sunday,* the 25th of November, [1855] all the 
deaf-mutes of Paris were gathered in the halls of the Diner- 
Européen at the Palais-Royal, having assembled to celebrate 
the hundred and forty-third anniversary of the birth of the 
Abbé de l’Epée. 

A numercus company crowded in at this occasion, at 
which public men, magistrates, men of letters, and artists 
felt it a pleasure to be present. Among the invited guests, 
we observed the Marquis de Béthisy, a friend of the deaf and 
dumb, Mr. Thomas, Counselor of the Court of Accounts 
and President of the Advisory Board of the Imperial Insti- 
tution for Deaf-Mutes at Paris, M.de Lanneau, Director of 
the Institution, M. Mertian, notary in Paris, M. Picot, 
member of the international jury at the Universal Exposition, 
M. Philippon, architect of the government, M. Ferry, the 
advocate, and the young and. skilful defender of a deaf-mute 
who had been robbed, M. the. Abbé Daras, superintendent of 
the Institution for Deaf-Mutes of St. Médard-lés-Soissons, 
and all the officers of the Imperial Institution for Deaf-Mutes. 

M. Ferdinand Berthier, the senior of the corps of teachers, 
and the first man among the deaf-mutes, presided at the board. 
Behind him stood the image of the hero of the day, who was 
present also in the hearts of the guests. His bust, encircled 
with a group of flags, was placed upon a table in such a position 
that he seemed as the real president of the occasion. The dinner 
passed off as usual in former years, that is, in a universal flow of 
talk ; hands and arms were kept in lively play, the speaking 
and the mute were mingled in one, and seemed all to form but 
one immense family. 


*We regret that fidelity as translators -equires us to put in th.s word. French cus- 
toms differ from ours. The Sabbath is not .ndezd an unsuitable occasion for hono:ng 
such an example as that of De ’Epee. Our French friends perhaps know better than 
we whether the good Abbe would himself have approved ofa public dinner on that. 
day.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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At the desert, however, a strict silence ensued, arms fell 
motionless, and hands were as dead; all eyes were directed 
to the president, M. Berthier, who, standing upon a chair, 
from this extempore rostrum, addressed a discourse to his 
spectators. 

This discourse, which was frequently interrupted by furious 
bursts of applause, was a recital of the doings of the Central 
Society of Education and Aid for Deaf-Mutes in France. M. 
Berthier, one of the vice-presidents of this Society, with his 
characteristic modesty, made the honor of the good accomplished 
by this association to revert to the Abbé de l’Epée ; and in this 
the honorable president of the day was but the interpreter of 
the sentiments of all. It is to this great and sublime master 
that we ought to refer the glory of the success we obtain, whether 
in instruction or in operations of beneficence: for if the Abbé 
de l’Epée had not appeared before 1789, who knows what 
to-day would have been the condition of the deaf and 
dumb ? 

After M. Berthier, M. Allibert offered a toast to the future of 
deaf-mutes, a grave question, which requires, in order to its 
solution in a manner satisfactory to all, the united co-operation 
of all the kind-hearted and all the good. 

M. Lenoir then offered a toast to the deaf-mutes of other 
countries. This must have been an agreeable duty for the 
honorable professor to discharge. Fond of traveling, he goes 
every year to visit some new region, and every year brings 
back statistical documents concerning the deaf and dumb, valu- 
able documents, of which he makes his colleagues to enjoy the 
benefit. 

M. Pélissier, who was honored with a premium from the 
Central Society, offered a toast to others who had been han- 
ored with premiums,—M. Maloisel, the superintendent of the 
turning-shop of the Paris Institution, who had gained a 
medal of the first class at the Universal Exposition [World’s 
Fair] with an annuity ofthe value of three hundred francs, 
for the invention of a machine for executing sculpture, and 
M. Richardin, who obtained a medal of the second class for 
the invention of a machine for polishing daguerreotype plate. 
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This toast, as the others senile was received with the most 
unequivocal demonstrations of satisfaction ; the guests showing 
by their repeated applauses their own participation in the tri- 
umphs of their two brothers. 

M. Vaisse, the professor of the classe de perjectionnement [the 
high class, founded by Dr. Itard] of the Paris Institution, then 
rose, and gave a finishing sequel to the preceding toast, by offer- 
ing one to the International Jury, and particularly to M. Picot, 
one of the presidents of sections. 

One of the younger guests, a deaf-mute, rendered in signs 
some verses of his own composition, which were read and applaud- 
ed. Thus it appears that M. Pélissier is not the only poet of the 
great family ; his example has drawn after him M. Paul Garros, 
who but a year ago was upon the benches of the school. This 
young man, apprenticed as a painter on porcelain, unbends 
from his labors by taking in hand the poet’s lyre. We congra- 
tulate him upon this, but, if we might be allowed to offer 
him advice as a friend, we would tell him to quit verse 
for prose: to string words one after another does one no 
real credit, when he is unable to write well in prose. We 


would remark, by the way, lest M. Garros should misapprehend 
usin this advice, that it is because of the interest we take 
in him, that we would engage him to improve his leisure 
in perfecting himself in the study of language, in which he 
has already made good progress, rather than in tinkering rhymes, 
which can not be any thing but a forced operation, useless for 


him. 

M. Sébastien Chomat, the head-guardian of the Paris 
Institution, one of the managers of the festival, offered a 
health to the director and the officers of the corps of instruc- 
tion of the Institution—who had no need of this public 
testimony, to be convinced of the kind sentiments of this 
ex¢éellent brother. 

Finally, the last toast, which was not the least touching, 
was offered in the name of M. Pelassy de lOusle, librarian 
of the imperial palace of Compiégne, and member of the 
advisory board of the Paris Institution :— To the intimate 
union of deaf-mutes and the speaking, children of the same 
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(jod,—to an equal place for them on the earth, even as Christ 
has made for them an equal place in heaven.” ‘This toast was 
a worthy termination of a festival, which answered so well to the 
wish expressed by M. Pelassy, and the company broke up, every 
one saying,—Again next year. 

We will indulge ourselves in a brief remark on the subject 
of the annual festival of the deaf and dumb. To honor the 
memory of the Abbé de ’Epée seems to us a duty, and we 
are glad to say that it is discharged with a zeal touching to 
the heart, but we would that, in these observances, after prop- 
erly honoring the venerated name of the master, a little could 
be said of those who have come up and striven to imitate his 
example, and who are now no more. We would that some- 
thing should be said of the Abbé Sicard, who, if he had not 
all the disinterested self-sacrifice of his immortal predecessor, 
has advanced and extended the glory of the French school 
no less high and wide than he: we would have something 
said of Bébian, who has dene so much for the deaf and dumb 
in an intellectual respect ; of Saint-Sernin, the venerable founder 
of the school at Bordeaux ; Itard, who sought during forty 
years to solve the problem of the cure of deai-dumbness, and 
who died discouraged in view of an impossibility which others 
at this day pretend to have surmounted ; of Madame Mongrolle, 
of Madame Vignette, of M. the duke of Doudeauville, and 
of Madame Fouquet, who have adopted deaf-mutes for 
their heirs; and, finally, of yet many others, who have 
devoted themselves to the melioration of the condition of 
deaf-mutes. All these names, if called up on these festival 
occasions, would be a worthy accompaniment to that of the 
Abbé de ?Epée. This name is the sun, the others are stare. 
Give some room for the satellites, and the planet will bui 
appear the greater. 
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Ir appears that two deaf-mutes, M. Maloisel and M. 
Richardin, were honored with distinguished prizes at the 
Paris industrial exhibition of 1855. The IJmpartial has an 
article on the subject, by M. Volquin, from which we 
translate :— 

M. Maloisel is thirty-seven years of age, a native of Paris, 
and a pupil of the Paris Institution, which he ean hardly be 
said to have quitted. On leaving the school, he followed the 
occupation which he had there been taught, and was employed 
six years as a workman under M. Gorez, a turner in ivory. 
In 1844, he was appointed superintendent of the turning-shop 
in the Institution, in place of M. Sellier. 

It was in the hours of respite from the care of his pupils, 
that M. Maloisel projected and constructed the invention 
which we are about to describe, which is a machine for executing 
sculpture. 

The expression, a machine for sculpturing, seems improper, 
and it would be more exact to call it a machine for reproduc- 
ing forms. Indeed a model is necessary in using it,—either 
a statue or bas-relief; this model is placed in the center of the 
machine, and on the same plane are arranged six blocks, 
either of stone, marble, or wood,—three on each side of the 
model. The following diagram represents nearly the ar- 
rangement of the blocks ; 


BLOCKS. 


«a be def are the cutters which penetrate the blocks, and which, 
worked by a system of gearing, of which a written description 
could give but an imperfect idea, shape each block in a 
rough manner, and produce from it a copy of the model in the 
center. 
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We shall not attempt a full description of the machine of M. 
Maloisel. Let it suffice to say that it is very ingenious, and 
moreover very simple. It works upon all sorts of substances, 
from wood up to stone and the hardest metals. Thus, a 


person possessing a bust could, by submitting it to M. Maloisel, 


obtain six copies of it,—one in marble, one in alabaster, one in 
stone, one in ivory, one in solid bronze, and one in cast iron, and 
all the six would be executed at one and the same time. There 
is invention indeed ! 

Now, there are those who deny the priority on the part of 
this invention; they name the Collas, the Savage, and other 
machines. We reply, in the first place, that if the general idea 
is the same, the machine is difierent. In the next place, M. 
Maloisel has never studied mechanics; he has never had the 
opportunity of prying into the workshops of the rivals they set 
up; and consequently he could have no idea of their plan. M. 
Maloisel is like the inventor of the Marley machine, who knew 
not how to read or write; he has the genius for mect:nies; it is 
true he has had some education, but we can testify that his in- 
vention is the result of his own talents. 

Again, suppose it were true, which we deny, that his machine 
were apparently a copy of the Collas machine, what would be 
strange in this? Would it be the first time that two men 
of genius had conceived the same idea? No, there are too 
many examples proving the contrary. But it is not for us to 
discuss this point: M. Maloisel has produced a machine of 
which the jury have acknowledged the merit, since they have 
awarded him a medal of the first class, and 300 frances of 
annuity. Now, this invention may admit of improvement; by 
the employment of steam as a moving agent the work may be 
turned out more rapidly. 

Another objection made against this invention is that it 
does not produce works of art, but only articles of traffic, 
common things. To this we say that it reproduces art, 
since the model itself will be a work of art. The artist who 
spends five months creating a statue in clay produces a 
work of art. But this work, in order that it may be known 
and appreciated by the public, must take another form. So 
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he gives it to a worker in plaster, who casts as many copies 
as he pleases. Or, if the artist wishes to have the statue re- 
produced in marble, he employs a chiseler, who spends say 
seven or eight months or more in rough-hewing the work, 
which will yet require five or six months labor from the artist 
to finish it; and sometimes the chiseler does the whole. 
Well, is the chiseler an artist? No. Is he a producer of art? 
No, he is merely a skillful workman. The machine of M. 
Maloisel fills the place of the chiseler, with this advantage, 
that instead of taking seven months to copy a model in 
marble, it takes but seven or eight weeks, and consequently 
the article will be sold at a far less price than an actual work of 
art. 
This invention, like all others, has to meet opposition at 
its first appearance. Yet we think it~ will succeed. 
Artists themselves will understand its utility. ‘They must 
know by experience how much better their works are known 
to the public since the Barbedienne house has offered daily 
for sale those thousand works of art in its galleries on the 
boulevard Montmartre. Now, that which M. Barbedienne 
does in little, M. Maloisel does in large: statues of fifteen 
feet, statues of six feet, monumental bas-reliefs, he repro- 
duces entire. This machine can also serve for grooving columns, 
* for turning oval, waving and square forms, &c. 

One word more; it is now ten years that M. Maloisel has 
been at work on this invention, and during these years 
all his means have been expended on its successful accom- 
plishment. Poor, like all inventors, he has sacrificed every 
thing to succeed, even to his daily bread. In view of so 
great perseverance, whatever may be the merit of his work, 
we could not but commend the Jury which rewarded him, 
and call the attention of competent persons to his in- 
vention. 

M. Richardin is a brother of the professor in the Institu- 
tion at Nancy. Himself a pupil at the same school, he there 
learned the business of a book-binder, which he followed 
after leaving school. it was during leisure hours that the 
turn for mechanics became developed in him, Leaving his 
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trade, he connected himself with M. Arthur Gouin, a deaf-mute, 
an artist in painting, who for some years has practised taking 
photographic and daguerreotype likenesses. 

Every one knows how, up to this time, the polish has been 
obtained on daguerreotype plates. It is done by hand. ‘The 
workman spends hours in rubbing the metal, and obtains the 
desired result with great labor. M. Richardin, struck with the 
inconvenience of this, invented a polishing machine. This is 
the machine for which he received the medal, and of which we 
proceed to give an account. 

The plate is fastened by two oaken supports, and presents the 
surface which is to be polished to a cushion well wadded and 
covered with skin. A back-and-forth movement is given to the 
cushion by means of a pedal worked by the foot, precisely as a 
knife grinder turns his instrument. A screw device allows the 
cushion to press more or less against the plate, and thus produce 
a rubbing more or less hard. 

According to M. Richardin, this machine avoids the danger 
of foreign matter falling upon the plate; for it often happens, in 
polishing by hand, that some particles of dust fall from the head 
of the workman, which renders the work much more difficult. 
The breath of the workman also frequently causes a moisture 
which occasions trouble. 

Such is M. Richardin’s invention. We may add, also, that as 
many plates can be polished at once as may be desired. The 
machine is also quite portable, so light that a child can move it 
from place to place, and, tinally, even a child can operate it. 
Here were certainly advantages enough to warrant the decision 
of the international jury, in which we heartily concur, for it re- 
wards a man who is indebted for his success only to his own 
merits and his own talents. 

After the masters come the pupils. After the great works 
come the smaller ones, of which we here give a list. 

There were exhibited from the Imperial Institutions at 
Paris and at Bordeaux: Articles turned in foreign woods, 
ivory, &c.; Cabinet-work, tables, wardrohes, &ec.; Tailoring, 
jackets, pantaloons, &c.; Shoemaker’s work; Lithography 
specimens of designs and impressions ; Works of design in relief, 
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studies in two crayons, copies of pictures; Specimens of 
penmanship; Needlework; Embroidery in gold; ‘Tapestry 
work, 

There were exhibited by deat-mutes from without the Institu- 
tions: Painting on porcelain, by M. Perrot; Engraving on met- 
als, by M. Levert; Carving on tobacco-pipes, [pipes Cummer, | 
by M. Hirschler; Works on Glass, by M. Pillon; Engraving 
on steel and copper, by M. Boclet. 

Finally, in the section of tae ilae aris: Pictures, by M. Léo- 


pold Loustau. 


HisfORY OF NEW YORw INSTITCLiON FOR 
THE DEAK AND DUMB. 

{ fhe former editor of the ANNALS designed to have historical sketches 
of all the older institutions for deaf-mutes in the country appear in the 
work from time to time. Accordingly, the history of the American Asy- 
lum was given in Vol. i., Nos. land 2; of the Kentucky institution, in 
Vol. ..., No. 4; of the Ohio, in Vol. V., No.4; and of the Indiana, in 
Vol. Viz, Now 3. Proposing to carry out the plan, we applied to Dr. ‘eet 
for a sketch of the New York c.nstitution, and learned from him that one 
Was to appear in the Report of the institution for the last year, and’ that 
another somewhat diferent had been prepared for Mr. Barnard’s Jo wri] 
of Education. We here copy the latter, as more suitable for our purpose. 
It gives some particulars of interest not embraced in the Report.—Ep. AN- 
NALS. ] 

The New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
aud Dumb is the second American Institution of its kind in 
point of date. The American Asylum at Hartford preceded it 
about a year; and of perhaps two hundred schools for this class 
of learners in Europe, not more than about twenty-five now ex- 
isting can claim an earlier origin. 

There were two different attempts made in New York to in- 
struct the unfortunate deaf and dumb, several years before the 
present Institution was founded. The Rev. John Stanford, a 
man whose memory is still cherished as a bright example of piety 
and of zealous labor jn behalf of the unfortunate, finding in the 
alms-house, of which he was chaplain, several children 
whose ears were closed to ordinary means of religious 
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teaching, made an effort to impart some instruction to these 
heathen in a Christian land. He provided them with slates 
and taught them to write the names of some familiar objects ; 
but, for any further progress, peculiar processes of instruction 
were necessary, of which he had no knowledge ; and _ his other 
duties did not permit such close study and attention as would 
have been requisite to invent them. He consequently found 
himself compelled to await a more favorable period for the real- 
ization of his wishes. He was subsequently one of the founders 
of the Institution, and for several years a member of the Board 
of Directors. 

The success of European teachers of the deaf and dumb 
was then very little known in America. Even in those 
countries where the art had been practiced longest, the deaf- 
mutes who were educated were but rare exceptions to the 
general lot; and, in the popular estimation, the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb was still unintelligible and mysterious in 
its processes, and miraculous in its results, which, indeed, were 
often magnified beyond the limits of probability or truth. 
Still it was generally known to men of scientific research 
that science and benevolence had triumphed over the difficulty 
held insuperable by the wisest of the ancients—that of 
enlightening the darkened mind of the deaf-mute; and with 
the names of De |’ Epée and Sicard, of Braidwood and 
Watson, there had probably come over the Atlantic some 
rumors of the different systems adopted by the French and 
English teachers respectively. “An Essay on Teaching the 
Deaf or Surd, and consequently Dumb, to Speak,” appeared 
in the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
as early as 1793; and some twenty years before that time, 
deaf-mute children of wealthy families had been sent from 
America to Great Britain to be educated. One of these was 
from New York, the son of a gentleman named Green; who, 
as early as 1780, placed the boy under the care of Thomas 
Braidwood, whose school near Edinburgh attracted so much 
attention in its day; Dr. Samuel Johnson being one of those 
who have left us very favorable notices of it. A letter writ- 
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ten by Mr. Green, (who was probably the author of the curious 
old book on deaf-mute instruction, entitled Vox Oculis Subjecta,) 
giving an enthusiastic account of his own son’s progress, was 
preserved in a medical journal, and had long afterward an in- 
fluence on the foundation of the New York Institution. At the 
same time, as for several years before, three deaf-mutes of the 
name of Bolling, belonging to the Virginia family of that name 
that claims descent from Pocahontas, were also under the care 
of Braidwood, and are said to have been remarkably well 
educated. 

In the beginning of 1812, John Braidwood, a grandson of 
Thomas Braidwood, came to America, with the design of 
setting up a school for deaf-mutes on a magnificent scale. 
Col. William Bolling, a brother of the three deaf-mutes just 
mentioned, having himself children afflicted with the same 
privation, (no uncommon instance of the collateral transmis- 
sion of deaf-dumbness in families,) invited young Braidwood 
to his house, and furnished him with funds to set on foot an 
establishment for the board and instruction of deaf-mutes, pro- 
posed to be located in Baltimore. Possessed of talents and 
skill as a teacher, Braidwood was totally deficient in steadi- 
ness and moral principle. Le squandered in dissipation and 
debauchery the funds entrusted to him; was three times 
relieved by Col. Bolling; once served for a few months as a 
private teacher in that gentleman’s family; was twice 
enabled by him to set up a private school in Virginia, in each 
case beginning well, and relapsing into dissipation in a few 
months; and finally died a victim to the bottle. In the 
course of these melancholy eccentricities, he found his way 
to New York, and collected a few deaf-mutes to form a 
school in that city, which, however, was soon broken up, like 
those in Virginia, by his own misconduct. This undertak- 
ing in New York attracted the attention, among others, of 
Dr, Samuel Akerly, afterward one of the earliest and most 
efficient friends of the New York Institution, of which he 
was for ten years at once physician, secretary, and superin- 
tendent ; and also the compiler of an early volume of Ele- 
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mentary Exercises for the Deaf and dumb,* not without 
merit in its day, though long since laid aside. 

Thus it happened that there were in New York men of 
science, benevolence and social influence, who had become 
interested in the subject of deaf-mute instruction at a time 
when there was as yet no established school for this afflicted 
class of our fellow men in America. The soil seems to 
have been made ready for the seed, and the seed was sown by a 
letter received in the latter part of the year 1816, from 
Mr. Gard, a distinguished deaf-mute from Bordeaux,—who, 
moved, it is presumed, by reports of the flattering reception 
given to his personal fgiend and worthy compeer, Laurent Clerc, 
(then lately arrived in America,) offered himself also, possessed 
as well as Clere of many years experience, as pupil and teacher, 
in one of the best schools for deaf-mutes then existing, to cross 
the Atlantic for the benefit of the long neglected deaf and 
dumb of the New World. It is a matter of regret, that, from 
circumstances not now fully known, the services of Mr. Gard 


were not secured.t The seed sown by his letter, however 
took root. Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill,t a man eminent in his 
day for learning, philanthropy, and social influence, took up 
the subject; and in conjunction with the two gentlemen 
already named, and other benevolent citizens of New York,§ 
organized a society, at the head of whose list of officers stood 
the illustrious name of De Witt Clinton, and obtained from 


*Published in 1821, Dr. Akerly was also, at a later date, one of the founders 
of the New York Institution for the Blind, and its first President. He died in July 
1846. 

+The distinguished pupil of the Abbe St. Sernin, esteemed by those qualified to 
judge, as being in solid, if not in shining qualities, superior to Massieu, the renowned 
pupil of Sicard, was for many years an able teacher in the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
of Bordeaux. He died about the year 1838, 

t Dr. Mitchill (several years a member of Congress) was from 1819 to 1829 the Presi- 
dent of the Institution. He Cied in 1831. 

2 Among these founders and early friends of the Institution, very few of 
whom now survive, the following merit special mention: John Slidell, Esq., Gen. Jonas 
Mapes, Silvanus Miller, Peter Sharpe, and especially James Milner, D. D., Vice 
President of the Institution from 1820 to 1829, and President from 1829 to his death in 
_ 1845. Of other later benefactors of the Institution, who have gone to their final reward, 
we owe especial mention tothe name of Robert C. Cornell, John R. Willis, William 
L. Stone, and Robert D. Weeks. 
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the legislature an act of incorporation, bearing date April 15, 
1817, which, by an interesting coincidence, was the same day 
that the Asylum at Hartford was opened. 

The school was not opened till more than a year after the 
act of incorporation was obtained ; a delay ascribed partly to 
the want of teachers, and partly to an opinion that had be- 
come prevalent, that the Asylum at Hartford, just opened 
with the great advantage of well qualified and experienced 
teachers, would suffice for all the deaf and dumb of the 
United States who were likely to become candidates for the 
novel benefits of education. This idea, preposterous as it 
now appears, was then, in the total absence of statistics, very 
natural, and led to one of the earliest recorded attempts to 
ascertain the number of deaf-mutes in any considerable pop- 
ulation. There were found, though the census was not com- 
plete, sixty-six deaf-mutes actually residing in the city of 
New York, which then contained about 110,000 inhabitants ; 
a proportion far surpassing expectation, but not varying 
greatly from the average of many enumerations since made 
in Europe and America. Most of the unfortunate deaf- 
mutes belong to families in very moderate and even indigent 
circumstances ; and as private charity was the main reliance 
in prospect for assisting them to obtain an education,—legis- 
lative provision to that end being then a thing unprecedented, 
and hardly counted on,—it was manifestly impracticable to 
send any considerable number of them to a_boarding-school 
at a distance. The most obvious means of securing the in- 
struction of a large number of deaf-mute children in the city 
was to open a day school, which they could attend at the ex- 
pense of tuition only, and receive instruction in the same classes 
with such pupils from a distance as should be able to pay their 
board, or for paying whose board means could be provided by 
private or public benevolence. On this plan, of which the 
only recommendation was economy, while the disadvantages 
were many, the school was actually kept for the first eleven 
years. 

Application was made to some of those schools in Great 
Britain, which were then endeavoring to maintain a monop- 
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oly of the method and process of Braidwood, for a teacher already 
qualified to teach articulation, as well as other branches of 
knowledge; but failed, as in the case of Mr. Gallaudet, 
who applied to the same schools in person for instruction 
in the methods, on account of the onerous terms demanded. 
Finally, in the spring of 1818, the Rev. Abraham O. Stans- 
bury, who had been during its first year of operation the 
“Superintendent,” (i. e. steward,) of the Asylum at Hartford, 
and had thus acquired some skill in the colloquial language 
of the deaf and dumb, was appointed the first teacher of 
the New York Institution, and the school was opened with a 
class of four pupils, May 12, 1818. The means for its support 
were at first subscriptions and donations, with payments 
from such parents as were able. The city of New York 
soon assumed the patronage of ten day scholars, residing 
in the city; and when the success of the school became 
sufficiently decisive, and the number of applications from the 
interior of the State painfully numerous, the Legislature of 
New York made provision for indigent boarding pupils, 
restricted at first but increased from time to time. The first 
grants from the State were donations of money merely; but 
in 1821, permanent and specific provision was made for thirty- 
two State pupils, whose term of instruction was, according to 
the very moderate notions of that day, limited to three years 
each. We have the pleasure of adding that this term was, as 
early as 1825, extended to four years, and in 1830, to five. 
The subsequent gratifying extensions will be noted in the 
course of this sketch. 

Mr. Stansbury had not been a teacher at Hartford, and his 
ideas on the method of instruction were rather crude and 
vague. The founders of the Hartford school, after careful 
examination of the subject, had followed Sicard’s example 
in rejecting from their course the attempt to teach articula- | 
tion, as demanding an expenditure of time and labor much 
out of proportion with the results. Naturally, however, the 
teaching of the dumb to speak and the deaf to read on the 
lips, to those to whom the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
is an entire novelty, is the most attractive, and seems the 
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most valuable of their possible acquirements. The world, on 
seeing a deaf-mute who has learned to utter certain imita- 
tions of words, takes it for granted that he has been fully re- 
stored to all the priceless benefits of speech. Experience 
soon dissipates this delusion, by showing that very few deat- 
mutes can be taught to speak intelligibly, or to read fluently 
on the lips, beyond a few familiar and oft-repeated phrases, 
and that this accomplishment, such as it is, is of very little 
benefit to their intelligence. At New York, however, expe- 
rience was as yet wanting, and the first teachers, themselves 
groping almost in the dark, endeavored, by the aid of Dr: 
Watson’s work on deaf-mute instruction, to teach articula- 
tion, at least to such of their pupils as retained a remnant 
of speech or of hearing. The results attained, as might be ex- 
pected, were so unsatisfactory that the attenipt was soon 
abandoned. Mr. Horace Loofborrow, who in 182i sue- 
ceeded Mr. Stansbury as principal teacher, and held this import- 
ant office for ten years, endeavored to reduce to practice the di- 
rections given in the works of Sicard, with such moditica- 
tions as his own experience and ingenuity suggested. He 
was a man of intelligence and energy, and had he been better 
seconded in the departinent of instruction, his success, in 
many instances very creditable, would have been greater and 
more uniform. But with the exception of one worthy lady 
teacher, and a young gentleman who continued but a 
year or two, his assistants were half educated deaf-mutes; 
and cases often occurred in which a pupil of fair capacity, 
confined to the task of mechanically repeating words for 
methodical signs, and these signs again for words, attaching 
as little meaning to the one as to the other, made no sensible 
progress in acquiring the use of language during many 


months. 

Methodical signs were also used at Hartford, but in that 
school they were employed in a manner to carry with them 
some of the life and significance of colloquial signs. The 
signs used at New York were often clumsy and arbitrary, as 
compared with those Mr. Clere brought from the school of 
Sicard and Bébian; nor was this the only disadvantage. 
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The large number of pupils who attended irregularly, as day 
scholars, not only made unsatisfactory progress themselves, but 
hindered the progress of their classes. Owing to the deficiency 
of well qualified teachers, there was less moral and_ religious 
control exercised over the pupils than was desirable ; and for 
these and other reasons, the school began to suffer in public es- 
timation in comparison with the neighboring ones at Hartford 
and Philadelphia. 

This popular opinion affected even the Legislature of the 
State; and on the occasion (1827) of a grant to aid in 
the erection of permanent buildings, the condition was an- 
nexed, that the Institution should be subject to the official 
inspection of the State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
and that high officer was directed “to ascertain, by a com- 
parison with other similar institutions, whether any improve- 
ments can be made.” Mr. Azariah C. Flagg, the then able 
and efficient Superintendent, discharged the duty thus assigned 
to him, and the consequences of his examinations and recom- 
mendations were that, after a contest of two or three years be 
tween the party that supported the old teachers, and the party 
that desired to place the school on higher ground, a change of 
men and measures was resolved on. 

Meanwhile the Institution was removed, in the spring of 
1829, to the new building erected on Fiftieth street, then 
quite out of town, on an eminence surrounded by open fields 
and woods. Here, in February, 1831, Mr. Harvey P. Peet, 
the present incumbent, was installed as the executive head 
of the Institution, with the title of Principal, thus uniting the 
hitherto separate offices of Superintendent and principal teacher. 
This title of Principal was, in 1845, superseded by that of 
President of the Board of Directors, to which office Dr. Peet 
was elected as the sueeessor of the Rev. James Milnor, 
D. D. 

Of the special labors of Dr. Peet.to build up the Institu- 
tion, and improve the condition of deaf-mutes in this country, 
we shall not in this paper* say more than that, during the 


*Mr. Peet was a native of Bethlem, Connecticut, a graduate of Yale College 
in the class of 1822, and for nine years previous to his appointment as Principal 
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twenty-six years past, he has faithfully devoted to the benefit 
of the Institution, and the cause of the deaf and dumb, his 
best talents and energies. He has had the support and 
counsel of an energetic, intelligent, and sagacious Board of 
Directors, most of whom have devoted much time, during 
many years, to the service of the Institution without any 
other reward than the consciousness of well doing. He has 
also had the aid of a faithful and capable corps of teachers. 
One of his earliest assistants in the department of instruction 
was Mr. Léon Vaisse, then a young teacher of four years’ 
experience, invited from Paris to impart a practical knowl- 
edge of the improvements made in the celebrated school of 
that city, since the death of Sicard. Mr. Vaisse, after four 
years of acceptable services at New York, returned to Paris, 
and is now the first professor of that ancient school. Among 
the other teachers early associated with Mr. Peet, we may 
particularize Messrs. D. E. Bartlett and F. A. P. Barnard, 
the former of whom has now a Family School for young 
deaf-mute children at Poughkeepsie, and the latter is now 
the President of the University of Mississippi; George E. 
Day, now Professor in Lane Seminary, Ohio, and Josiah A. 
Carey, who, at the time of his early and lamented death, in 
1852, was Superintendent of the Ohio Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. But, with all the aid which such directors and 
such teachers could give, Dr. Peet must be assigned the main 
instrumentality of building up the Institution to its present de- 
gree of usefulness. , 

The limitation of a paper like this will not admit of details of 
the subsequent history of the New York Institution. A few 
general results can only be given, to show in what degree, under 
Providence, the Institution has prospered ; and how the cause of 
deaf-mute education has gradually acquired its present degree of 
public interest and favor. | 


of the New York Institution was an instructor in the American Asylum at Hartford, of 
which he was steward. Mr. Peet received the honorary degree of LL. D., from the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York, in 1850. In a subsequent article we 
shall give a more extended notice of Dr. Peet’s career. 
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Up to the removal to Fiftieth street, in 1829, the average 
number of pupils was little over fifty. The number when 
Dr. Peet took charge of the Institution, in 1831, was eighty- 
two, of whom fifty-six were beneficiaries of the State. As 
the Institution gained slowly but surely in the confidence of 
the public and_of the Legislature, the number of State pupils 
was enlarged from time to time, till it reached one hundred 
and ninety-two,—the list, after each successive enlargement, 
becoming full in a year or two, with applications left to wait; 
till finally, in 1855, the limitation to the number of State 
pupils was properly and justly removed; and, instead of be- 
stowing an education on certain selected deaf-mutes, and 
shutting the door on equally deserving applicants, who hap- 
pened to be in excess of the limited number,—the Institution 
is now authorized, with the sanction in each: case of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, to receive as 
State pupils all suitable applicants. Of this class of pupils 
there are now two hundred and thirty-four. While the num- 
ber of pupils educated at the charge of the State. has increased, 
there has been an equally large increase of other pupils. 
The State of New Jersey sends its deaf-mute pupils to New 
York or to Philadelphia, at the choice of the parents. In 
1830, there were but two New Jersey pupils at, the New 
York Institution; the present number from that State is 
twenty-three. The number of private pay pupils has in- 
creased from seven in 1830 to thirty-four in 1856. The city 
of New York, which, as we have noticed, paid the tuition of 
ten day scholars during the first eleven years, has, ever since 
the Institution was removed to its site on Fiftieth street, in 
pursuance of an authority granted by law to the supervisors 
of the counties,—but seldom acted on by other countics than 
that of New. York,—supported a number of boarding pupils 
equal to the number of members of Assembly. The present 
number is sixteen. To these should be added one or two 
supported by the Commissioners of Emigration, and several 
small children boarded and instructed by the Institition gra- 
tuitously, under peculiar circumstances, which required that 
they should be removed from situations of destitution, tempt- 
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ation and danger, at an earlier age than that limited for the 
admission of State pupils. As the State of New York con- 
tainsa population of three and a half millions, and all its 
deaf-mute children are collected, or ought to be collected, in 
one school,* together with many attracted by the reputation 
of the Institution from abroad, it is to be expected that the 
New York school should be one of the very largest of its 
kind in the world. The present number of pupils is three 
hundred and fifteen. No other school for deaf-mutes on 
either side of the Atlantic,—the London Asylum excepted,— 
approaches the New York Institution in this respect. The 
Hartford Asylum, which stands next, receiving the deaf- 
mute children from all New England, has a little over two 
hundred pupils,} and the institutions of Paris and Groningen 
(Holland) each about one hundred and eighty. As it is 
shown by three national and several State enumerations 
that the number of deaf-mutes in the State, though with a 
slightly fluctuating proportion, increases with the whole pop- 
ulation of the State, the period seems not remote when the 
Institution will contain between four and five hundred pu- 
pils, for which number the dimensions of the new buildings 
to be presently spoken of, have been planned. Such are the 
facilities of acccess by railroad and steamboat to the city of 
New York from all parts of the State, and such the liberal- 
ity of the railroad and steamboat companies, in passing the 
unfortunate deaf and dumb to and from school, either free 
or at reduced rates of fare, that there exists no motive for di- 
viding the patronage of the State between two or more 
schools, on account of the distance part of the pupils have to 
travel. And every other consideration is in favor of the 


* From 1825 to 1836, there was a Central Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Canajo- 
harie, united in the latter year to the New York Institution, of which its last Principal, 
Mr. O. W. Morris, is still a teacher. 

} The number 240, given in the last report of the Hartford Asylum, is made up by in- 
cluding both the class that left and the class that entered during the year, both of 
which were not in school at the same time. A similar mode of computation gives for 
the New York Institution 346 pupils in school within the year (1856) covered by the last 
Annual Report. 
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State’s maintaining one large, efficient, well organized school, 
rather than two or three small and inferior ones. 

The increase in the term of instruction shows a great ad- 
vance in correct public sentiment, since the law of 1821 
allowed but three years to each State pupil. We have not 
noted that this period was extended in 1825 to four years, 
and in 1830 to five. Two years more were added to the 
term in 1838 for such pupils, usually about one-half of the 
whole, as desired to continue, and gave promise of profiting 
by the extension. Finally, in 1853, the Legislature gave its 
sanction to the High Class, established the year before, by 
authorizing the continuance of those State pupils selected as 
suitable members of such a class, for three years instruction 
in the higher branch of education after the completion of 
the regular term. A similar extension of the regular term, 
and the same privilege, for the more deserving, of remaining 
an additional term as members of the High Class, has also 
been granted to its State pupils by the State of New 
Jersey.* 

* Another fact to be noted in a history of the New York 
Institution is the publication of elementary books for the use 
of the deaf and dumb. There was, for many years, a total 
want of such works in the American schools for deaf-mutes. 
Two or three volumes of exercises had been, at an early day, 
committed to the press; but these were hardly satisfactory 
even to the authors; and when the first small edition of each 
was worn out, they were laid aside, if not before. The First 
part, with the title of “A Vocabulary and Elementary Exer- 
cise for the Deaf and Dumb,” published in 1844, was wel- 


*Massachusetis has also authorized a like act of justice as much as of liberality, 
toward such of her State pupils as may be found qualifled to join the High Class at 
Hartford., 

[No special provision has been made by any State for the support of pupils as mem- 
bers of the High Class in the American Asylum. 1n the States of Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, the acts providing for the education of the deaf and 
dumb give to the commissioners discretionary power to extend the period of instruction 
in certain cases two years beyond the regular term. Connecticut allows all who enter 
the Asylum under the age of twelve years to remain two years beyond the ordin- 


ary term.—Ep. ANNALS.] 
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comed with satisfaction and even with enthusiasm by Ameri- 
can and some English teachers of the deaf and dumb. It 
has since been carefully revised, and three or four editions 
have been exhausted. In the great number of American 
schools for the deaf and dumb, it is put as the regular text- 
book into the hands of each pupil in the new classes. The 
one or two schools where it is not thus used are those in 
which the teacher or Superintendent has a preference for 
manuscript lessons of his own compilation. 

This First Part, as the title now reads, has since been fol- 
lowed up witha Second and Third Part of a“ Course of In- 
struction for the Deaf and Dumb,” and with a small volume 
of Scripture Lessons, all of which were prepared by the Pres- 
ident, Dr. Peet, and were very favorably received, and are in 
constant demand, as text-books, in most of the American 
schools for deaf-mutes. 

It was early considered an important part of a system of 
education for the deaf and dumb, to give instruction out of 
school hours in some eligible trade. There is, we believe, 
hardly any school of this class, either in America, or in 
France, Belgium and Southern Europe, where such me- 
chanical instruction as the means and conveniences of the 
establishment will admit, is not given. In the British and 
German schools, the pupils are dismissed at an age early 
enough to begin a regular apprenticeship to some trade ; but 
this, in the view of American teachers and educators, neces- 
sitates the beginning at too early an age for the pupil to 
derive the greatest benefit from the term allowed him. We 
prefer to begin not earlier than the age of twelve; for the 
difficult study of written language,—difficult beyond expres- 
sion for those who have no knowledge of audible language, 
and can only regard words as. arbitrary characters, like the 
Chinese, only much more complicated,—demands, if we 
would attain the best results, some maturity of mind, and 
greater power of attention and continuous application than 


‘young children usually possess. Accordingly, though under 


peculiar circumstances children are sometimes admitted at 
an earlier age, twelve years is the age prescribed by law for 
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the admission of State pupils in the New York Institution ; 
and many of the pupils are, from the ignorance of their 
friends, or their unwillingness to send them to a distance, 
kept from school toa considerably later age. It is evident 
that pupils admitted at twelve or thirteen, and continuing 
from five to eight or ten years, will leave at an age past that 
which is the most favorable for learning a trade; and also, 
which is worse, with long established habits of manual 


idleness. 

The number of trades that can be taught in connection 
with such an Institution is of course very limited. The se- 
lection made usually embraces, first, the making of clothes, 
shoes, and furniture, enabling the institution to be the lar- 
gest customer of its own shops,—and, second, such trades as, 


from local circumstances, can be most remuneratively carried 
on, and which promise the best assurance of future support 
to the pupils. As most of the pupils, when they leave 
school, return to their families in the country, or in the 
distant towns and villages, evidently the greater number should 
learn trades at which they can readily obtain employment in all 
parts of the country. For this reason, shoe-making, tailoring, 
cabinet-making, and horticulture are the trades taught at the 
New York Institution. Book-binding is added as being well 
adapted to deaf-mutes, and in its location, near a city 
where so much publishing is done, promising steady and 
lucrative employment. It is designed to add printing, and 
perhaps engraving, to the list, as soon as the Institution, es- 
tablished in its new locality, shall have the requisite room 
and means. All of the pupils now receive regular instrue- 
tion in linear drawing, and some have taken lessons in wood 
engraving. 

The building on Fiftieth street was erected in the years 
1827 to 1829. As the number of pupils increased, it was 
three times enlarged, and it was in contemplation to enlarge 
it a fourth time. Meantime the rapid growth of the great city 
was threatening to hem in the Institution with a dense pop- 
ulation, for whose convenience streets were opened through 
its grounds; and the space available for fresh air and exer- 
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cise became very seriously restricted. The same causes that 
made a continuance in the old site undesirable enabled the 
Directors to sell their ground for building lots at a great ad- 
vance on their first cost. A new site, every way highly 
eligible, including thirty-seven acres, on the historical locality 
known as Washington Heights, overlooking the broad pano- 
rama of the Hudson, about nine miles from the New York 
City Hall, to which ready access is had by the Hudson 
River railroad, was purchased for less than half the sum 
realized from the sale of the grounds, far less eligible, and 
hardly one-fourth as large, on Fiftieth street. 

The plans for the new buildings were the subject of long 
and anxious deliberation. The projectors aimed to combine 
every advantage of a pleasant site, a convenient arrange- 
ment, the separation of the sexes, except when assembled for 
meals, religious worship, and instruction, economy of light 
and fuel, thorough ventilation, and an external appearance 
not unworthy in architectural effect of the great city and State 
of New York. There is no similar institution in America, 
and, so far as inquiry and very extensive personal examina- 
tion enables us to judge, none even in Europe, the plan of 
which is satisfactory and such as its managers would prefer, 
if they had to build over again. All institutions for the deaf 
and dumb, we believe, indeed most institutions for the edu- 
cation of youth of both sexes, approaching the size of the 
New York Institution, have grown up by successive addi- 
tions, in which both internal convenience and architectural 
appearance have been at the mercy of circumstances. The 
conductors of the New York Institution thus found them- 
selves obliged to have an original plan for their new build- 
ings, and used their best efforts,—they have the gratification 
of believing with success,—to have such a one as other simi- 
lar institutions might profitably study and follow. 

The whole number who have been admitted as pupils, 
from May, 1818, to January Ist, 1857, is 1,237, of whom 315 
remain under instruction. The number of deaths of pupils 
occurring in the Institution in thirty-eight years is thirty-five. 
The rate of mortality among the pupils of the Institution 
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during twelve years, from December, 1843, to December, 
1855, including those who died at home during the term of 
instruction, is one death to 122 survivors; viz; one in 160 of 
the males, and one in 94 of the females. But counting only 
those who died in the institution, the rate of mortality is only 
one in 217. 


{We omit, as foreign to our present purpose, the account of the system of instruc- 
tion which concludes the article, as also the plan and description of the new building 
which follows it. The plan, with a description somewhat similar, was given in the 
ANNALS, Vol. VI., No. 2.] 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE PROFESSORS AND TEACH- 
ERS OF THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB, AND REPLY FROM MR. 
VAN NOSTRAND. 

{We notieed in our Jast number the organization of the new institution in 


Texas, with Mr. Van Nostrand as the head, and we here insert with pleasure 


the following communication.—Ip.] 
INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Dump, 
New York, June 15th, 1857. 


Mr. SAMUEL PorTER, 
Editor of the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb ; 


Drar Srr:—I take pleasure in forwarding to you, as See- 
retary, the enclosed Resolutions, adopted by the Professors 
and Teachers of this Institution, on occasion of the departure 
from among us of Professor Van Nostrand. I have taken 
the liberty, also, to send his reply, thinking that its publication, 
in this connection, may interest his many friends among the 
readers of the ANNALS. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
isaac Lewis Peer. 


At a meeting of the Professors and Teachers of the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
held April 27th, 1857, the following preamble and resolutions 
were introduced by Professor Gallaudet, and unanimously 


adopted. 
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The resignation of Professor Jacob Van Nostrand, A. M., 
having been accepted by the Board of Directors of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, as a preparatory 
step to his assuming the responsibilities and the duties of 
the superintendency of the Texas Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, to which he has recently been appointed, 
the undersigned, for so long his associates and friends, de- 
siring to place upon record the thoughts which the separation 
so naturally suggests, do unanimously adopt the following 
resolutions : 


Resolved, That the uniform courtesy, fidelity and professional 
skill which have characterized the course of Professor Jacob 
Van Nostrand during his nineteen years’ connection with this 
Institution, will forever entitle his name to be remembered here 
with genuine affection and esteem. 


Resolved, That in bidding adieu to our honored and beloved 
co-laborer, we are conscious of mingled emotions of sorrow and 
of pleasure; of sorrow that we shall be deprived of his genial. 
influence, judicious counsels and Christian example, and of plea- 
sure that a sister institution, just starting into being, has secured 
the services of one so eminently adapted to impart to it stability 
and success. 


Resolved, That we offer to our friend and brother a cordial 
god-speed in the arduous duties which he will be called on to 
discharge in the honorable position in which Providence has 
placed him, assuring him that that our prayers will ascend for 
his prosperity in this world, and for perennial joys in the 
mysterious scenes of the life to come. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
Professor Jacob Van Nostrand, and also to Mr. Samuel Porter, 
with the request that they may be published in the American 
Annals of the Deaf and Dumb. 


Isaac Lewis Pret, Seeretary. 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear AND Dump, 
Austin, Texas, May 24, 1857. 


Proressor I. L. PEEt, 
Secretary, &e. : 

My Dear Sir :—Just before my departure from New York, 
I received a copy of the resolutions passed at a meeting of 
the professors and teachers of the New York Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, held April 27. The multiplied engage- 
ments which fully occupied the brief space of time which I 
then had to remain in the city, prevented me from making 
suitable response at the time. It was my intention to have 
done so from some convenient point on my journey to this 
place, but the excitement and fatigue of travel seemed to 
afford no opportunity. Since my arrival here, on Tuesday 
last, | have also been fully occupied in settling myself in my 
new quarters in this distant land, so that this is the first 
moment that I have found to sit down calmly to perform this 
pleasant duty. 

I beg you will assure my former associates that I feel 
deeply touched by, and grateful for, this unexpected expres- 
sion of their sentiments towards me, and that I shall ever 
cherish and preserve the recollection of their courtesy and 
kindness exhibited, not only in this last act, but through all 
the long years of our connection in the New York Institution. 
I shall consider these resolutions as a part of my credentials, 
and shall take as much pride in exhibiting them as I shall 
any other documents I may have with me. 

You may say to them, also, that I think of them oftener per- 
haps than they think of me. When floating upon the quiet 
waters of the mighty Mississippi, and gazing on the unvary- 
ing, but still interesting scenery of its level banks, though the 
air was Joaded with the perfume of the magnolia,J and the 
moon lent her silvery sheen to soften and beautify the picture, 
I could not help recalling the beautiful spot which I had 
left on the banks of the Hudson, and the friends I had there- 
And if they could, for one moment, see me here in my little 
cabin in the sunny south, and in the midst of strangers, 
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they would not wonder that I often find myself almost un- 
consciously contrasting the past and the present. 

Trusting that I shall continue to enjoy their kindly remem- 
brance, and their prayers, I remain, truly, your friend and co- 


laborer in the great cause, 
Jacop VAN NosrRaAnp. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND GALLAUDET ASSOCIATION. 


New York, June 17, 1857. 


My Esteemed Friend, 

Mr. Tuomas Brown:—I regret that my numerous en- 
gagements have led me to delay so long an answer to your 
kind favor of April 19. 

You ask my opinion of the New England Gallaudet As- 


sociation, and of its recent Convention at Concord, N. H. 

I warmly approve of the objects of your society, believing 
that its tendency is in the right direction. Deaf-mutes, to a 
very great extent, after leaving school, occupy isolated posi- 
tions in the community. They may be blessed with kind 
friends, and surrounded by many comforts and conven- 
iences. They may even be the possessors of the pearl of 
great price and followers of our Lord Jesus Christ, and yet 
human nature is so constituted that they need occasional 
incitements to renewed exertions in working out their course 
of life. They will find a very decided stimulant to cheerful 
and hopeful labor in the meetings and conventions of the 
useful association to which you refer. I have no doubt that 
many a smile has played over the face of some humble 
member of your society, as, midst the routine of his daily 
avocation, he called to mind one amusing incident after 
another ot the delightful gathering at Concord. These as- 
semblages of deaf-mutes must not be so frequent as to 
cause any serious interruption to the great business of life, 
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but coming now and then as seasons of rational recreation 
and enjoyment, they stir up the sluggish blood of the heart, 
they pour? fresh oil upon the rusty machinery of the will. 
Those old school-room and sitting-room signs are once more 
indulged in. Pleasant memories of the past unite with the 
genial influences of the present, and a fresh start is taken in 
that race where the prize is only won by patience and per- 
severance. I trust that motives of both a personal and gen- 
eral nature will induce every graduate of the American 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb to take downright satisfac- 
tion in being a regular, paying and working member of the 
New England Gallaudet Association Hoping that you 
may long be spared to promote the welfare of your deaf- 
mute brethren, and with many thanks for the great courtesy 
with which I was treated at the convention last September, I 
am, 
Yours, sincerely, 

THomas GALLAUDET. 


(Mr. Brown requests us to state that any deaf-mute may be a nrember of the New 
England Gallaudet Association by the payment of one dollar a year, and by doing so 
will receive the ANNALS. Those wishing so to do will please send one dollar to Charles 
Barrett, Esq., Treasurer, care of Hon. James Clark, No. 6 Joy’s Building, Boston, 
Mass.—Ep1tor.] 


ERRATA. 


In the report of proceedings of Convention of Deaf-Mutes 
at Concord, in the ANNALS for April, there was an omission 
of importance enough perhaps to be worth correcting. At 
the dinner, a toast was given by Mr. Turner, Principal of the 
American Asylum, somewhat as follows: “The President 
of the Society, Mr. Brown, the mute Cincinnatus of Amer- 
ica.” To this, and not in the connection stated in the report, 
Mr. Brown replied, “Mr, Chairman, I am so overcome that 
I can scarcely speak, don’t you hear my heart beat?’ It is 
due to the reporter, who did his work so well for the most 
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part, to state that the report was made up from brief notes, 
after an interval of some months. It should be remembered 
also, as he said when he sent us the article, that it is no easy 
task to report a speech in the mute language; for, to do it 
perfectly, the reporter must be able to keep one eye con- 
stantly on the speaker and the other on his manuscript at the 
same time. 

Mr. Emerson also wishes us to correct an error which he 
considers important in his article in the same number. In 
the sentence, on page 108, “we produce healthier, happier, 
purer, more beautiful, and more children,” &c., the and more 
should be omitted, as affirming just the opposite of what his 
philosophy teaches. Mr. Emerson will probably be surprised 
to learn that, on referring to his manuscript, we find the words 
written out in plain characters exactly as they were printed. 
Ifa pen so precise and careful as Mr. Emerson’s usually is can 
serve him such tricks, let not him or others wonder if the types 
prove treacherous, as they sometimes will in spite of the utmost 
vigilance. 


MARRIAGE RECORD. 


Mr. CHARLES STEVENS, (graduate of the American Asylum, 
1846,) and Miss RanpiLLA SHERMAN, (Am. Asylum, 1852,) 
were married Aug. 7th, 1856. 

Mr. Gustavus A. Converse, of Rindge, N. H., (Am. Asy- 
lum, 1855,) and Miss PuHese A. LaraBeEg, of Bangor, Me., 
(Am. Asylum, 1855,) were married in November, 1856. 

Mr. Rosert P. Jones, (Am. Asylum, 1845,) and Miss Exiz- 
ABETH LAFFERTY, (educated at New York,) were married in 
February, 1857. 

Mr. Lorenzo Mercatr, (Am. Asylum, 1834,) and Miss 
Harriet N. Ranney, (Am. Asylum, 1848,) were married No- 
vember 2nd, 1856. 

Mr. Josern B. Foster, (Am. Asylum, 1840,) and Miss 
ABIGAIL BartLerr, (Am. Asylum, 1852,) were married June 
4th, 1856. 
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Mr. Cuaries Bronson and Miss CATHERINE JONES were 
married at the residence of Mr. Thomas Jones, in Cassville, 
White Co., Tenn., December, 1856. 


OBITUARY RECORD. 


SEAMAN died at Jerusalem, Long Island, 
May 30th, 1857, at 5 o’clock, A. M., aged 24 years, 8 months 
and 8 days. 

The deceased was a graduate of the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, class of 1853, where she obtained 
a familiar acquaintance with language, and a good edu- 
cation. Some time before she left school she became hope- 
fully pious, and thenceforward led a life of peaceful hap- 
piness, winning the affections of her teachers and schoolmates, 
and exerting an influence for good upon all who associated with 
her. 

The following extract from a letter addressed by her mother 
to Dr. Peet, President of the Institution, will be interesting to 
her deaf-mute friends : 

“Her health, which you know has been very delicate for 
four years, began more rapidly to decline about Christmas last, 
but although her sufferings were often very severe, she was 
remarkably patient, and, most of the time, cheerful. Early 
in the spring, she said she hoped, when the weather be- 
came warm, to be able to visit the new buildings of the 
Institution, and see once more her former schoolmates and 
teachers, for whom she always felt the greatest affection and 
respect, but soon after remarked that she should never see New 
York again. 

“ At one time, after a visit from the physician, she wished to 
know his opinion of her disease, and, not receiving a direct an- 
swer, she said we need not hesitate to tell her, for she did not 
feel afraid to die, because in Heaven the deaf could hear and the 
dumb speak. 

“ Her time was occupied, whenever she was able, in read- 
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ing her Bible and a few other religious books. A few weeks be- 
fore her death she wished her deaf-mute brother, Charles, 
sent for, and also wished us to invite his teacher, Mr. Gallaudet, 
to come and see her, which we accordingly did. On being 
told that Mr. G. could not come, but would write to her, 
she seemed disappointed, but his letter gave her great satis- 
faction. During her illness she suffered very much from short- 
ness of breath, so that she was unable to lie down for the last 
five days, and died sitting in her chair. 

“Tn the morning of life and hope she lay down to sleep, un- 
conscious of the troubles and evils of the busy world in 
which she was little calculated to take a part. An all-wise pro- 
vidence has seen fit to take her while she had friends to 
watch over and take care of her, and yet many an hour in the 
busy day, and in the silent night, the tears will come in grief 
that these ties are severed, and the feeling, ‘I can not give her 
up,’ almost find utterance. Then a thought more consoling takes 
its place, and robs it of its bitterness,—the knowledge that — 
she is spared the rude butfetings which all must experience 
in life’s sea, and we rest with the assurance that her suffer- 
ings are ended, and her spirit has gone to God who 
gave it.” 

JAmMeEs Aston died of typhoid fever, at the residence of 
his father, in Williamson County, Tenn., in February, 1857, 
aged 22 years, having been for four years previous a_pu- 
pil of the Tennessee Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
He died a professed Christian, in hope of the resurrection 
through Christ. 

Mary ©. McDa.e died at the residence of her father, in 
DeKalb County, Tenn., December, 1856, aged 18 years, having 
been for two years a pupil in the same Institution. 

TuirzA Ann Cooper, (a graduate of the Ohio Institution, in 
1851,) died of consumption, at Sandusky City, May 20th, 1857, 
aged 24 years. 


‘Martin (New York Institution, graduated 1854,) 
died at Hudson, N. Y., July 12th, 1857. He was drowned in 


the North River. 
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Epwarp L, Sma died at the American Asylum, April 21st, 
1857, of measles, terminating in congestion of the lungs, aged 15 
years, having been a pupil two and a half years. 

Danie W. died at the American Asylum, April 
23d, 1857, of congestion of the lungs, caused by measles, aged 
18 years, a pupil of six months’ standing. 

Eme ine A. Grover died at Bethel, Me. May Sth, 1857, 
of consumption, aged 16 years. She leit the American Asy- 
lum in April, having entered as a pupil a few months pre- 
vious. 

Martiipa B. Bennison, (a graduate of the American Asvlum 
in 1848,) died in Maine, May 7th, 1857, of consumption, aged 33 
years. 


Dererrep sent a circular to all the Insti- 
tutions for the Deaf and Dumb in the United States, requesting 
certain particulars, which we intended to embody in a tabular 
statement for the present number of the ANNALS. ' But as we 
have failed yet to get replies from two or three important Insti- 
tutions, we defer it till the next number. 

The length to which some of the preceding articles have run 
has alone obliged us to defer notices of reports of Institutions 
and some other matters. 


ITEMS, 


tev. Dr. Humpnrey has prepared a Memoir, with selec- 
tions from the unpublished papers of the late Thomas Ii. 


Gallaudet, which is to be published by the Messrs. Carter, of 


New York. We have no late information in regard to the 
publication of the Proceedings of the Staunton Convention; 
except that the papers were returned after considerable delay 
in going the rounds for revisal. The Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb has been incorporated by Con- 
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gress, and established at Washington City, with Mr. Edward M. 
Gallaudet, lately an Instructor in the American Asylum, as 
Superintendent, and, we trust, will grow to something import- 
ant.—Amos Smith, Jr., a graduate of the American Asylum, 
1847, was some time since commissioned by the Governor of 
Massachusetts as a Justice of the Peace for Suffolk County. 
Mr. P. E. Morehouse, a graduate of the New York Institu- 
tion, 1853, is Postmaster of Menasha, Minnesota Territory, 
and the editor and proprietor of a weekly newspaper. 
Mr. Edmund Booth, formerly a pupil and afterwards an 
instructor in the American Asylum, is employed as editor 
of the Eureka, a weekly newspaper at Anamosa, Jones 
County, Iowa. He has been postmaster, and may be yet 
for aught we know; at any rate he is a man of property 
and standing in that flourishing place, as are also one or 
two other heads of families, former pupils of the Asylum. 
The now venerable Levi L. Backus, an early graduate 
of the American Asylum, still publishes the Radii, at Hamil- 
ton, Madison Co., New York. L. P_ Brocket, Esq., of Hart- 
ford, is the author of an able series of articles in the Na- 
tional Magazine, New York, on the various humane enter- 
prises of the age; they are to be published in a volume. 
It will be a valuable book,—invaluable, rather, we should 
say, whether to the professional or the general reader, be- 
ing thoroughly and carefully prepared, as well as got up in 
an attractive style——The Memoir of Dr. Peet, in the June 
number of Barnard’s Journal of Education, is prefaced by an 
elegant likeness of the Doctor on steel, which will recall 
his looks most perfectly to all who have ever seen him. 
The title premier surveillant, translated head-guardian back on 
page 162, denotes, Mr. Clere informs us, an officer of the 
Paris Institution, who has the oversight of the male pu- 
pils when out of school, and who, either himself or by his 
assistants, is with them at all hours. The Illustrated Voca- 
bulary for deaf-mute schools, issued at London, will be noticed 
in our next. 


